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^TpHIS Work is issued as a companion 
volume to " Crazy Tales," privately printed 
for subscribers in 1894, which speedily went 
out of print. 

John Hall Stevenson, as is well known, 
was the Eugentus of "Tristram Shandy." His 
writings show an Elizabethan broadness of mind 
which would not be permitted now-a-days. 

With the " Makarony Fables " are included 
" Fables for Grown Gentlemen," " Lyric 
Epistles," and several other Poems, which, it 
is hoped, will prove interesting to the reader. 
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MAKARONY FABLES: 



WITH THE 



NEW FABLE OF THE BEES. 



IN TWO CANTOS. 



ADDRESSED TO THE SOCIETY. 

By COSMO, 

MYTHOGELASTICK PROFESSOR, and F.M.S. 

Beat! non numerant horas, 
Ars longa vita brevis. 



^ 



TO THE 



READER 



^T^HAT you may understand the propriety 
of the motto to these Fables, which is 
the motto of the Society of the Makaronies to 
whom they are addressed, know, vacant Reader, 
that the Franciscan Makaronies of Medenham, 
and the brethren of Pall Mall, make use, like 
many other schools and colleges, of a Latin of 
their own manufacture; that in Medenham and 
Makaroni Latin, hora has two acceptations; 
thus, accurately defined in the Makaroni Crusca. 

First, it signifies that limited portion of 
time, which being divided into small parts 
called Minutes, is subdivided into as many 
particles called Seconds. 

Now our idea of time being acquired by 
observing thfe succession of our own ideas, when 



xii TO THE READER 

that succession ceases, or cannot be distin- 
guished, our perception of time, or of graduated 
duration, ceases also: as is the case when we 
sit up all night gaming or drinking ; for in those 
situations we neither know nor care how time 
goes. 

The other meaning of hora^ according to their 
definition, is thus scholastically described — En^ 
infinite divisibile — ^An existence capable of infinite 
division, or that may be divided ad infinitum. 
Our Saxon ancestors called this existence a 
Hure, a term that still prevails in Scotland: 
Nothus, in Saxon, says the Crusca, is Hures 
sunnu, or son of a Hure. 

Beatitude, or Makaroniship, consists in the 
rapid and imperceptible succession of hora, taken 
as parts of time, restrictively and finally divided ; 
and likewise in the rapid and imperceptible sue* 
cession of hora, in the sense of those infinitely 
divisible entities above-mentioned : so that the 
Bedti continually enjoy both, without taking any 
account of either. 

Beati non numerant horas. 
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And here, vacant Reader, it cannot be im- 
proper to mention a mistake, that the generality 
of people lie under, concerning the word 
Makarony — As most of that order have, like 
Thales, Pythagoras, &c. &c. travelled, and are 
not only elegant spectators of forms, but have 
an uncorrupted taste for every elegance founded 
upon truth and nature; superficial people sup- 
pose they are so called, from an insipid paste, 
the support of Italian fidlers, singers, and 
dancers — ^As if these philosophers were either 
ignorant of, or despised the dead languages too 
much, to borrow the appellation of their sect 
from them, from languages that have perpetuated 
the name of sects in spite of time, tho' their 
tenets have fallen beneath his scythe, and are 
totally forgotten. 

I can assure the Reader, that Makarony is 
derived from /iouca/o fjLcucapog Beatus — in the plural 
Beatif or the Makaronies. 

As there are many mansions in that house, 
as many orders of the Makaronies there are of 
Saint Francis ^that the Reader may be of 



xiv TO THE READER 

that which is the most suitable to his inclination 
and circumstances^ is the hearty wish of 

His humble servant, 

COSMO, M.P.M.F.S- 



PABLfi t. 

THE 

RESIGNATION. 

A CERTAIN house swarmed with huge Rats, 
Traps, poison failed, baits they touched none ; 
An able chief amongst the Cats, 
Picked them up slily one by one. 
All Libertines that stayed out late, 
All Vagabonds shared the same fate; 
This rous*d the Hanoverian breed. 
It grew to be a serious case; 
If he was suffered to proceed, 
He would extinguish the whole race. 
A vote ensu'd, an order pass'd, 
A proclamation for a fast. 
Pursuant to their resolution, 
They watch'd and pray'd, entrench'd like moles. 
The Cat by feline institution, 
Studied to draw them from their holes. 
He knew 'twas folly to pretend. 
To act the patriot, or the friend. 
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What people wish they soon believe, 
The Cat fell sick and took his bed; 
He formed his project to deceive, 
By lying down and seeming dead; 
He shut his eyes, his breath held in, 

Stretch'd out and streight. 

He lay in state. 
Just like a cat, worth nothing but his skin. 
He cannot long continue so. 
Says an old sage, stir not from hence; 
This dying comes too il propos. 
To be ought else than a pretence. 
The wiser sort maintained their ground ; 
Grimalkin, bafHed for this bout, 
Rose from the dead, and with a bound 
Rais*d the blockade, and let them out. 
Some younkers only, not worth keeping. 
That sally'd forth, pay'd for their peeping. 
Even thus according to report, 
Edward's Grimalkin left his post ; 
Or in the language of the court, 
Thus Gaveston gave up the ghost. 
And tho' the subtile Gascoon lord, 
Assur'd the barons he was dead; 
The barons would not take his word, 
Till they had taken off his head. 
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The court declared him dead in law, 
And some weak folks bit at the show; 
But found that his contracted paw, 
Retired to strike the surer blow. 
Cats seldom die a natural death, 

As seldom Favourites resign 

Naturally, without design, 
'Till they resign their forfeit breath. 

FABLE II. 

The doctor and STUDENT. 

A LOBSTER, by a strange mistake, 

Scrap'd an acquaintance with a snake; 
To learn his suppleness and arts, 
He boarded at the serpent's house; 
Lobsters have not the quickest parts, 
Arm'd cap-a-pie without much vov9. [nous.] 
The Doctor not the least afraid, 
Altho' he knew. Lob was audacious ; 
Long'd much to try what could be made, 
Out of a head-piece so testaceous ; 
' All that a soldier can possess. 
He oft repeated with a smile, 
With strength and courage, is address, 
In other words, a little guile ; 
As yet you are but raw I see, 
Though far beyond your ABC; 
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The best advice that I can give, 
A sentiment for Kings to drink ; 
Let every one not only live 
According to his rank, but think. 
You have a comprehensive mind, 
Lobsters ought not to think like oysters; 
They were not made to be confin'd. 
And spend their days like them in cloisters; 
To stand when they should stir and bustle, 
Gaping and studying like a muscle. 
Cadmus preferr'd in all his lectures. 
Facts and experience to conjectures; 
Lobsters by an instinctive force, 
Act selfishly without design; 
Their feelings commonly are coarse. 
Their honour always superfine. 
Unfeeling, resolute and cool. 
But tutor*d in the serpent lore; 
Lob grew by taking pains at school, 
Ten times more selfish than before; 
Serpentine doubts and conscious fear. 
Were hourly whispering in his ear; 
** That friend of yours so dark and sly, 
" Will sacrifice you in the end ; 
" Bravely exert yourself and try, 
"To be before-hand with your friend." 
*Twas what he often try*d, but found, 
Instead of gaining, he lost ground; 
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Perhaps his brain was too much strain'd, 

Too weak to hold all it contained ; 

So through some little crack or chink, 

His plots were smelt, and soon detected ; 

Like snuffers cramm'd, that by their stink 

Betray the snuffs they have collected. 

But time and fortitude at last, 

Pay'd him for all his patience past; 

One day he enter'd without rapping, 

And caught the wary Cadmus napping; 

Lob scarce could credit what he saw, 

Finding him coiled, and fast asleep. 

Fatigued with meditations deep. 

He choaked his master with his claw. 

Now ponder well, and be severe, 

Look sharp for some smart application; 

'Twill fit both Commoner and Peer, 

If you have any provocation ; 

Whether a Courtier, Statesman, or a Cit, 

Throughout you'll find some famous Biter bit. 

FABLE IIL 

The N IGHTI NG ALE. 

A NIGHTINGALE, in her retreat, 

Exerted all her native powers; 

Compos'd and sung plaintively sweet, 

To charm the silent hours. 

2—2 
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A hungry hawk in ambush lay, 

And seiz'd the hapless songster for his prey; 

The warbling Victim tried in vain, 

To melt a cruel Tyrant's heart; 

Proof against every moving strain, 

Of nature, or of art. 
Charmer, said he, I wait too long, 
Hawks require food, more solid than a song 
Then with a villain's smile he struck. 
The loveliest tenant of the wood; 
In her poor heart his Beak he stuck, 
Rioting in her vital blood: 
Listen ye fair ones to my lay. 
Your ways with trembling caution mark! 
How many virgins fall a prey. 
To some base murderer in the dark. 
Your youth, your tears, your spotless fame, 
Add to the brutal fire fresh fuel; 
Deaf to compassion, dead to shame. 
Selfishness is always cruel. 
Ye candid souls whose pulses beat. 
With no distempered selfish heat; 
View here again a wretch oppressed, 
And heaven and earth again implored; 
Robbed of his property and rest. 
Devoured by a rapacious Lord. 
When Avarice and Power meet. 
Woe to the humble Neighbour of the Great. 
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FABLE IV. 
THE BLACK BIRD. 

TN concert with the curfew bell, 

An Owl was chaunting vespers in his cell; 
Upon the outside of the wall, 
A Black Bird, famous in that age; 
From a bow window in the hall, 
Hung dangling in a wicker cage; 
Instead of psalmody and pray*rs 
Like those good children of St. Francis; 
He secularized all his airs. 
And took delight in Wanton Fancies. 
Whilst the bell toll'd, and the Owl chaunted, 
Every thing was calm and still; 
All nature seem'd wrapp'd and enchanted. 
Except the querulous, unthankful rill; 
Unawed by this imposing scene. 
Our Black Bird the enchantment broke; 
Flourish'd a sprightly air between, 
And whistled the Black Joke. 
This lively imexpected motion. 
Set nature in a gayer light; 
Quite overturned the Monks devotion, 

And scatter'd all the gloom of night. 
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I have been taught in early youth, 

By an expert Metaphysician; 

That ridicule's the test of truth, 

And only match for superstition. 

Imposing rogues, with looks demure, 

At Rome keep all the world in awe; 

Wit is profane, learning impure, 

And reasoning against the Law; 

Between two tapers and a book. 

Upon a dresser clean and neat, 

Behold a sacerdotal Cook, 

Cooking a dish of heavenly meat! 

How fine he curtsies! Make your bow, 

Thump your breast soimdly, beat your poll; 

Lo! he has toss'd up a Ragout, 

To fill the belly of your soul. 

Even here there are some holy men, 

Would fain lead people by the nose; 

Did not a Black Bird now and then. 

Benevolently interpose. 
My good Lord Bishop, Mr. Dean, 
You shall get nothing by your spite; 
Tristram shall whistle at your spleen, 
And put Hypocrisy to flight. 
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FABLE V. 
POUR MOI HEME. 

YJTJTITHIN a Joyner's Shop upon a Stool, 
With countenance serene and grave; 
A Cat examin'd every tool, 
As nicely as Rousseau's E16ve. 
A File that understood its trade, 
Provoked her Ladyship past bearing; 
Observing the great waste it made. 
By clipping artfully and paring, 
ril serve you your own way you knave. 
For that, says Puss, let me alone; 
ril lick you with my tongue you slave, 
'Till I have lick'd you to the bone. 
She lick'd till her whole tongue was dead. 
And laugh'd to see the villain bleed; 
With blood he was all over red. 
Determining the File to kill. 
The Cat lick'd on, believing still. 
It was the File and not her tongue that bled. 
My Gardner, my Coachman John, 
My Groom, my Butler, the whole corps. 
Are objects to vent spleen upon. 
Whene'er the bilious pot boils o'er; 
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But ril grow better when Fm able, 
To fume and fret is not worth while ; 
I am the Cat that bleeds in Fable, 
My Family the imfeeling File. 



FABLE VI. 

THE TORTOISE. 

/CREATURES made chiefly for defence, 

Are seldom overstocked with sense. 
A Tortoise once, a military Beau, 
Hardy to give the beast his due. 
Walked to and fro, solemnly slow. 

Like Prussian's at a Review. 
Completely arm'd from head to tail. 
Proof against either cut or stab; 
As full of blubber as a Whale, 
With brains no better than a Crab. 
Suppose ambition was inclined. 
To captivate his torpid mind; 
What could she do with such a mass. 
All that she could propose at most; 
Would be to lead him to some pass. 
And leave him standing like a post. 
But if conceit instead of her, 
Should make a puncture in his breast; 
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Conceit can make a Tortoise stir, 

And labour to outdo the best. 
Accordingly one day, 
Busy and rolling in his way. 

Upon his axis like a Porpoise, 

I mean contemplating himself; 

Conceit came like a fairy elf, 

And took possession of my Tortoise. ' 

Under a rock the formal fop. 

With reconnoitring air and state ; 

Observed an airy near the top, 

And saw an Eagle at the gate. 

Eagle, the Coxcomb cries, descend, 

I have both Grotto and Alcove ; 

Be it my glory to attend. 

And emulate the bird of Jove. 
I feel all feathery and h'ght, 

Flush*d with warm vigour from fresh springs; 

Descend and mount me out of sight. 

Consign me then to my own wings. 

The Eagle lighted on the plain. 

Arguments of all shapes he try'd ; 

Not one would fit, *twas all in vain, 

Some were too strait, and some too wide; 

Hard by upon a thistly bed. 

An aged Ass repos*d half dead ; 

'Tis nought but Hypocondriac pridei 

The fumes that laziness had bred; 
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Before you try to fly he cry*d, 
Hop over that old Asses head. 
The fool like all in that condition, 
Always flew out at opposition. 
Alas ! what pains poor envy takes, 
The flimsy cap that she puts on, 
Is too transparent, says the Don, 
To hide her execrable snakes ; 
Stimg to the soul with this reproach. 
The Eagle bad the sot approach; 
And mounting him high as he could soar. 
Now *ply your wings, say'd he, 'tis time. 
Whether you nobly chuse to climb, 
To fall like lightning, or to sweep the shore. 
He spoke, down dropp*d the Tortoise plum. 
With an explosion like a bomb ; 
One crash confoimding back and belly. 
His armour once as hard as brass. 
Lay like a heap of broken glass. 
Upon a heap of jelly. 
Such I have met with in my walk. 
Tortoises of distinguish'd air. 
Creeping about to ask a talk. 
At Bloomsbury, or Grosvenor Square. 
They all are persons of great skill. 
They know what's fitted to be done; 
Landmen, or Seamen, as they will. 
And Statesmen every Mother's Son ; 
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They can compose with their own hands, 
All civil broils, all foreign jars ; 
Not one of them but imderstands, 

The disciplines of Wars. 
Let but the Royal Eagle take him. 
Take any one, and moimt him high ; 
No arguments on earth can shake him. 
They all believe that they can fly. 

FABLE VII. 

THE COOK. 

2CSOP is always a new Book, 
i£sop in a judicious hand; 
But 'tis in vain on it to look, 
Without the Grace to understand. 
Pleasant his fables are indeed, 
Fables that infancy may read. 

Maturity alone apply. 
A Cook was busy with his Battery, 
Two Sycophants, two Knaves, I mean, 
Sat by, and play*d with red-hot Flattery, 
Against the Battery Cuisine. 
Both Engineers by profession. 
Their flattery was so well planted; 
They soon dismounted his discretion. 
Which was the only point they wanted ; 
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For having built a famous pie, 

Larded his fowls, barded his larks; 

As he had other Fish to fry. 

He left the field to my two Sparks; 

And whilst he slash'd and carbonaded. 

Stewed and hash'd, and gasconaded, 

A Fish of a superb appearance. 

Vanished from the Kitchen Table; 

Which miss*d the Cook, and his adherents, 

Made a confusion worse than Babel; 

One of those Fish, miscalled by some, 

In which St. Peter used to deal ; 

Stamped for himself, with his own thumb. 

The antient Piscatory Seal. 

Therefore let Peter have the Glory, 

Let us to him ascribe the Dories; 

Call it not John but Peter Dory, 

Given Sub Sigillo Piscatoris. 

Advancing to the chopping block. 

Peace, cry*d the Cook, your Clamours cease; 

Then with his Cleaver gave a knock. 

And all the Kitchen was at peace. 

Says he, *Twas you. Sir, or your Brother, 

No Cat comes here, TU take my oath; 

Therefore it must be one or t'other. 

He quite forgpt, it might be both. 

I have it .not, the Thief reply*d, 

I stole it not, cried the Receiver; 
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Both swore, protested, and deny'd. 

And so. the Cook layed down his cleaver. 

The case seem*d so perplex'd and odd. 

And the Cook's thoughts were so divided ; 

All three referred the case to God, 

And there it rests till he decide it ; 

Now from this Fable it appears. 

Or from this Fable I surmise; 

Some folks give credit to their Ears, 

When they should scarce believe their Eyes. 

This foolish Cook puts me in mind, 

Of the most dupeable of Nations ; 

Busy and active, but resign*d. 

To flattery on all occasions; 

And so, because my Moral's stale, 

I'll close my Fable with a Tale. 



A TALE. 

LJOW many Years it was ago. 

To ascertain I don't engage; 
Nor in what reign, I only know, 
It happened in the Golden Age. 
Upon the Record thus it stands. 
Two worthy Ministers combin'd ; 
To play into each other's hands, 
To cheat and puzzle all mankind ; 
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The silly people were cajord ; 
And all their Tricks went glibly down ; 
At length one of them grew so bold, 
He lay'd his hands upon the Crown ; 
And with more Bravery than Labour, 
Handed it to his crafty Neighbour; 
When you say Crown, you often mean. 
The Owner, whether King or Queen ; 
In such a case you may believe, 
The Priests would pray, the Laymen swear, 
A few would laugh, and some would grieve, 
And many want to hang this pair ; 
I have him not by heaven, says John ! 
I steal, cries Will, a likely thing ! 
Stolen or stray'd, however gone. 
It was not me that stole your King. 
Thus us'd to puzzle and confound them, 
This Nation's fury soon was pass'd ; 
The people left them as they found them, 
Forc'd to appeal to Heaven at last ; 
Fortune was seldom known so cross. 
Few disappointments are compleater; 
To lose their King was a great Loss, 
Not to recover him a greater. 
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FABLE VIII. 

A NONPAREIL, an Apple Tree, 

A Commoner, haughty and proud; 
And a Pome-Granate, a Grandee, 
One day disputed hard and loud ; 
I am the Favourite of the Nation, 
The Apple say*d, that's a plain case ; 
I know your Rank and Occupation, 
And laugh'd in the Pomegranate*s Face ; 
My Merit's known to all mankind, 
I never courted your choice Spirits; 
Your noble virtues are confined. 
Few people know your latent Merits; 
Nor know your Virtues, like the Beaver's, 
Lie in your seminal Receivers. 
A Bramble sneaking like a Rogue, 
Out of a hedge, and out of sight ; 
Cry'd, Brethren, with a Province Brogue, 
Be Friends, and let us all Unite. 
When the Great quarrel, the small Fry, 
Stir, and affect important vigour ; 
Then, Msop says, the Cyphers try, 
But never can make any Figure. 
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FABLE 



OF THE 



BEES: 



IN TWO CANTOS. 



His quidam signis, atquae haec ezempla secati, 
Esse apibus partem divinae mentis, et haustas, 
iEthereos dixere: Deam namqae ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, Cselumqae profundum. 

ViRG. Gborg. 1. iv. 



THE NEW 



FABLE OF THE BEES. 



CANTO I. 

The Argument. 

A preliminary discourse — The origin of police — The 
divine right of kings asserted upon new principles^ 
more suitable to the goodness of God and to good 
sense^ than the old principles that are taught at 
Oxford — The nature of courts — The court of 
Heaven — The court of requests — Angels — Ministers 
The bee-piper — A speech — A prayer — A curse^ in 
which all good people are desired to join — The 
conclusion. 

T NEVER yet beheld that Man, 

(With all the temper that you please) 

That started fair, and fairly ran 

Through the old fable of the bees : 

Because the verse the author chose, 

If verse, like ours, be verse indeed, 

Was made to introduce the prose, 

But never meant to take the lead ; 

3—2 
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Whereas it should be the reverse, 

The prose should be the sqiiire, or usher, 

To grace and wait upon the verse, 

Not a competitor or pusher. 

Verse ill conducted or misplac'd, 

Meets with cold treatment and distaste, 

Much like a sermon, or discourse, 

With which you have been tir*d and vex'd, 

Neither begot in a right course 

Upon the body of a text, 

Made nor created, but proceeding. 

Incomprehensibly from reading, 

Through a variety of matter, 

And learned dirt you splash and walk. 

Both for impertinence and chatter. 

Like his own lady*s table talk: 

But a good parson hates to poach. 

All his delight is in fair sporting. 

No harlot-text will he approach. 

But first to scripture goes a courting: 

A text by wooing he obtains, 

He takes her in a proper trim. 

And so begets with proper pains, 

A sermon sound in wind and limb. 

It is a spurious production. 

Begot in any other shape; 

Either the offspring of seduction. 

Or Uwless issue of a rape. 
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All kinds of governments that are, 
That of an emperor or king. 
Or of a queen like that of fairies. 
Nay even down to my lord-mayor, 
Or, what's exactly the same thing, 
Down even to my lady mayoress. 
According to the wits of Greece, 
And idle poets of all nations, 
Have studied bees for the police 
Of kingdoms, states, and corporations : 
That there are queens that rule the bees. 
Has been a point agreed long since: 
The learned say e'en lice and fleas 
Are govem'd by a sovereign prince; 
Through microscopes they plainly trace, 
In vermin that escape the sight. 
Monarchy and a royal race; 
Nature in kings takes such delight. 
A fact that leads by steps direct, 
Farther, perhaps, than you suspect; 
That monarchs are of right divine, 
Is evidently prov'd from hence, 
For Filmer's patriarchal line, 
Proves nothing but his want of sense : 
This proves to every apprehension. 
What none but wicked whigs condemn, 
That monarchy is God's invention, 
Far too ingenious for them : 
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But then 'twill follow full as plain, 
That as they're kings by God appointed, 
All kings by the same patent reign; 
Sovereigns equally anointed; 
For the Creator of all creatures, 
Is neither fond of shape nor size, 
Nor loves Queen Bessy's eyes and features 
More than a spider's face and eyes; 
Equally Source and God of all, 
All kings are equal in his sight. 
Whether the monarch's great or small. 
Whether a Brunswick or a mite. 
When treason spawns, and traitors work, 
God will weigh both in equal scales, 
Whether a desperate Damien lurk. 
Within a rotten cheese or at Versailles. 
Kings, therefore, by God's charter reign. 
Monarchy seems to be a plan, 
Contriv'd to punish and restrain 
Licentious insects and vain man. 
Wherever there are kings and queens 
There must be plenty of intrigues. 
Variety of ways and means. 
Enmities, jealousies and leagues; 
Both courts and Heaven, as David sings. 
In waiting place their chief ambition. 
To see God's face, the queen's or king's. 
Both call the beatific vision: 
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If Heaven be a happier place, 
There are no sexes thereabout. 
No ministers but those of grace; 
For all the devils are turned out. 
Ladies, I own, one must be spiteful. 
Bad as a Turk, worse than a Jew, 
To think that Heaven could be delightful, 
If Heaven had no place for you: 
Heaven*s harmony, as fools report, 
Would be quite drown*d in female noise: 
Heaven is not shut like the Pope's court. 
To all but priests, eunuchs and boys. 
Yes, there are ladies in those bowers, 
Ladies that once were made like ours; 
But then they level all distinction. 
Before they enter into bliss ; 
Each sex must suffer an extinction. 
They neither marry there nor piss. 
Our courts are the reverse of Heaven's, 
In everlasting change delighting; 
Always at sixes and at sevens, 
Intriguing, catterwauling, fighting: 
Here we abound in nought but sin. 
Here peace and rest were never known ; 
Here all the devils are kept in, 
All that have any grace are flown. 
Within a hive a wand'ring drone. 
Of an uncommon size and mien, 
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Stole by, unnotic'dt n^sir the throne. 
And struck the fancy oi the queen : 
When once a royal £ancy'8 struck, 
The striker never leaves it short, 
Not only strikes, pushing his luck. 
But kicks the proudest of the court : 
'Tis not a mighty pleasant thing. 
Nor much in favour of the many. 
Who, tho' allowed to ^ wear a sting. 
Are kick'd by creatures without any: 
He kick*d them up and down by dozens, 
But that which cut them to the quick. 
He sent for all his dirty cozens, 
And gave them liberty to kick. 
Gentle or simple, 'twas the same. 
Once they began, all was fair game. 
An humble bee, once much in vogue. 
Who in an instant could inflame; 
Or, when enraged, the demagogue 
Could make an apiary tame: 
In an assembly, held apart, 
Display'd the wonders of his art; 
First he deplor'd their present state, 
Then he amus'd them with a hum. 
Then he grew noisy and elate 
And rais'd their spirits like a drum : 
Drummers and orators by noise, 
By drumming and by elocution, 
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Often faispire both men and boys 

With eagerness and resolution. 

When their drum's bracM, if they have skiili 

They move their audience as they will. 

Just so, by varying his notesi 

And adding action to his tone. 

He could have made them cut the throats 

Both of the courtiers and the drone. 

For humble bees to grandeur dimb 

By oratory humbuzzonic. 

Like the great speakers of our time, 

By rhetoric stenterophonic ; 

My dearest countrymen, say*d he. 

Far be it from me to des^nse 

A drone for being not a bee, 

I hate him for not being wise; 

When there's no wisdom in a guide, 

When once the guide loses his way. 

Whether we walk or sail or ride, 

'Tis ten to one we go astray. 

Horrid and desperations case. 

Big with terrificable woe. 

If any bees within this place 

Are willingly Bee-wilder'd so. 

Such bees I heartily renounce, 

However difinify'd and styled; 

Such bees must be, I do prcmounce. 
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Bee-fooled, bee-sotted, and bee-guiled. 

What wickedness is left undone? 

What folly has not been committed? 

You are not only over-run, 

By stupid drones you are out-witted: 

Our colonies do they not bleed ? 

Are not our brothers scorn'd and slighted, 

Except our brethren from the Tweed, 

With us mellifluously united ? 

Is not the cause of this well known ? 

You all of you know what I mean. 

You know the bagpipe of the drone 

Fascinates our gracious queen. 

What flesh alive can bear his schemers, 

And their abominable schemes? 

Or, who can listen to his dreamers, 

And his interpreters of dreams ? 

One of his tools try'd to be funny 

Talk'd of his savings and his sparings. 

Attempted to seize all your honey, 

And make you live on apple-parings, 

A drone, perdition catch his soul 

Full of pretensions and vain-glory; 

So very like a certain mole, 

I cannot help telling the story: 

With intellects by nature muddy, 

A mole kept moiling under ground. 

Lived, like Duns Scotus, in his study, 
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And got the name of the profound : 
At last by labouring and boring 
Amongst the blind and the be-nighted; 
And, by continually poring, 
He was accounted second-sighted : 
His mother, a discreet old dame, 
Knew well the genius of the youth ; 
She was not such a dupe to fame, 
To take all her reports for truth ; 
She left her house, she came, in short, 
To judge herself of the report : 
Mother, said he, by all that's bright, 
I saw you tripping o'er the plain ; 
What a fine thing is second-sight, 
'Tis the perfection of the brain : 
I knew you, mother, well enough, 
I heard your step an hour ago. 
And smelt the fragrance of your rufif. 
As I was studying below. 
That you, says she, were always blind, 
Was not a point that wanted clearing. 
But now, alas, I also find. 
You've neither feeling, smell, nor hearing 
Therefore, to keep your reputation. 
Lock yourself up, my learned son. 
Avoid all kinds of conversation ; 
If you converse, you are undone. 
Such is this Treasurer of yoiu's. 
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Who should be sent, might I advise. 
To banishment, £ar from our flowers* 
And live on excrements with flies: 
There let him without interruption. 
As a reward for his invention. 
Grow sleek and wanton with Corruption ; 
Let him enjoy a stinking Pension. 
Just godsl your kind assistance lend. 
Watch and protect the royal comb! 
Confound his instrument, and send 
The Piper to his native home: 
Dismiss his mercenary Drones, 
Expose them to contempt and laughter. 
And finally break all their bones, 
If they attempt to enter after. 
Whilst he was speaking all was quiet, 
But perorating in that fashion, 
They rose up like a Polish Diet, 
And drew their sabres in a passion. 
Had he been there in that confusion, 
They were so heated with this actor. 
He had not scap'd for a contusion. 
Nor even for a simple fracture. 



THE NEW 

FABLE OF THE BEES. 
CANTO II. 

The Argument. 

The greiU hmnmmg bee delineated A list oforahrs 

An exceeding fine speech Tories why called 

-^-^-CoHclusian Moral. 

'T'HEIR stings they brandish'd for a whUe, 

'Till growing cooler by degrees, 
An humble bee, with an arch smile, 
Answered the speech of Pericles: 
Pericles means, 'tis a Greek name, 

* 

A bee of an exalted fame. 
'Twas not a common hackney tit, 
No, nor Bambalio with his clangor. 
Nor Tarantantara, whose wit 
Is quite as harmless as his anger; 
Nor he whose balmy words run off. 
No words run smoother or distincter. 
So oily, they would cure a cough 
As soon as Hill's balsamic tincture; 
Nor the Bee swain, a Bee as rare, 
All cloath'd in sattin and in silk. 
With speech and face both soft and fair, 
Like poultices of bread and milk ; 
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Nor Boreas, like a rumbling car, 

Nor Bumbo, who must ever speak ill, 

Whose eloquence resembles tar, 

Much more than money or even treacle, 

Tho' he is sometimes called Molosses,'^ 

Which signifies the scum of sugar. 

So say'th the druggerman Colossus, 

Who sold his master Hugger-mugger 

This humble bee far from a ranter. 

Could not endure a noise and clatter, 

His fort was sly, socratic banter. 

As to his name 'tis no great matter ; 

Say'd he, the honourable Humble 

Is placed so high in oyjx esteem, 

That if he chance to slip and tumble, 

I shall believe it is a dream. 

And yet I wish he would take the trouble. 

To shew his conduct in each point ; 

Right when 'tis simple, better double. 

Most natiaal when out of joint. 

I do not mean I am not so blind. 

So ignorant a ninny-hammer. 

That Pericles should be confin'd 

To rules of conduct or of grammar ; 



* See Jadas Johnson in the word Molossbs, and his in- 
genious conjecture about Huggbr-muggbr. 
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I only wish that he would shew 
His righty by purchase or donation. 
To all the £aith we can bestow. 
As well as all our admiration. 
'Twould cut at once the Gordian knot. 
And reconcile each contradiction, 
Tergiversation be forgot, 
Duplicity and dereliction. 
In the mean time, on all occasions, 
'Till he complies with these conditions, 
I must consider his orations 
Only as human compositions. 
'Till he has clear'd this point before him, 
Tho' I admire, I can't adore him. 
Why are the bagpipes such a sin ? 
Or why in him alone a crime? 
Pericles tried them out and in, 
But he could never play in time; 
And try'd, when it was all lost labour. 
To rival him with pipe and tabour; 
Nay, in the porches of her ear, 
Like Hamlet's uncle with a phial, 
When he could get the queen to hear, 
Pour'd the base notes of his bass-viol. 
He say'd, indeed, that all his playing 
Was meant to disenchant the Queen; 
But does he say what he is saying, 
Like people that say what they mean 7 
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So far from that^ there's not a citlingi 
That makes excursions in the summer; 
There's not a single shallow witlingi 
That does not take him for a hmnmer: 
Therefore I earnestly beseech. 
In the behalf of this poor nation. 
That you will not regard his qieecht 
More than his life and conversation. 
His arguments prove, more or less. 
However forbulow'd or dress'd; 
'Tis not so much for our distress, 
As for himself, that he's distress'd. 

His arguments are truly curious. 

He hates him not for his ambition. 

Nor as a drone, but he is furious, 

Bpcause he is the queen's musician: 

He hates his tunes, he hates his ways, 

And hates the pipe on which he plays: 

But if a bagpipe be essential 

To every drcme both great and small, 

If Pericles be consequential, 

Then Pericles must hate them all. 

For 'tis recorded in old stories. 

How Drones and Tories got their name; 

Pipes were call'd Drones, and Pipers Tories, 

Now Drone and Tory mean the same. 

His compliment to Drones I take it, 

Is not impenetrably deep, 
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There are some Tory heads awake yet, 

That he would rather lull to sleep. 

To dream of honey, milk, and wine, 

For Tory dreams are always fine, 

As children in their nurses lap. 

Or rock'd in cradles sweetly lying, 

Are happier dreaming of their pap. 

Than when they're broad awake and crying. 

Now take your balance, and compare 

His speeches with his life and dealings, 

Or else you may, without such care. 

Take fine professions for fine feelings: 

In early youth he lost his place. 

He was a Trumpeter or Cornet, 

For spitting in the fav'rite's face, 

And calling him an ugly hornet. 

An old coquete amongst the wasps. 

Whilst Pericles was fresh and young, 

Whose sting and poison, like the asps. 

Lay chiefly in her head and tongue, 

Long after he was sent down stairs, 

Seduc'd him with her harlot airs; 

In the wasp cause he appeared hearty, 

Assum'd their language and their form, 

Vow*d to renounce the whole Bee*party, 

And take her majesty by storm : 

But when his passion was abated, 

He veer*d about without much pain ; 

4 
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When love or avarice were sated, 

He tum'd a loyal bee again : 

Ador'd the queen, humoured the people, 

In all their fancies and requests; 

Made the bells ring in every steeple, 

And drove their foes from all their nests. 

But ah ! the inconstancy of bees ! 

Roving and changing every hour ! 

Wafted about by every breeze, 

Allur'd by every specious flower; 

For now, because the Queen has pitched 

Upon the Piper to amuse her, 

Pericles swears she is bewitched. 

And sets his mob on to abuse her: 

This sure is jealousy and spleen, 

Not like true love and genuine duty; 

For if, like me, he lov'd the Queen, 

He could not injure such a beauty : 

Yet, to do justice to his merits, 

He always lov'd the Queen, I know; 

It is the fever on his spirits. 

Makes him forget what subjects owe. 

As Pericles has shown the way. 

Let me too introduce my tale: 

In a debate, before to-day, 

I have known a fable turn the scale. 

A Lion with a wandering gout. 

Upon his couch, or bed lay roaring; 
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The courtiers all stood round about, 
Every god and aid imploring. 
Excruciated like a martyr, 
The doctors brought a thousand slops; 
To pave the way for his departure, 
They pour'd them down the Lion's chops. 
Of all the courtiers that attended, 
Waiting about him in a ring, 
The Wolf officiously pretended. 
To sympathize most with the King: 
Whilst we are all in such a fright. 
Sir, said the Wolf, it must appear. 
Neither convenient nor right. 

That your attorney is not here ; 
My friend, the Fox, is much to blame, 
Now that your Majesty's so ill. 
To roam about killing your game. 
When you may want to make your will. 
At his return the Fox was told, 
How handsomely his friend had serv'd him 
His spite at me is very old, 
Says master Fox, I have observed him ; 
Only because I go a fowling. 
Am rich and entertain my friends. 
Whilst he, for very hunger howling. 
Is fit to eat his fingers ends. 
Volpone, that instant ran to court, 
Salutes the Wolf quite frank and hearty, 

4—2 
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The Monarch cried, had you good sport ? 
Sir Reynard, who was of your party ? 
Your Majesty, says the attorney, 
Is misinformed about my journey ; 
That I was hunting, is most true, 
Making the strictest perquisitions 
Of the most eminent physicians 
About a remedy for you. 
When your gout's fix'd or quite remov'd, 
Then, Sir, my care and pious zeal, 
For you, and for the common- weal. 
Will be acknowledg'd and approved. 
In the mean-time, I must proceed 
To tell my sovereign of his cure, 
His royal heart, I know, will bleed; 
I feel myself, what he*ll endure: 
A Wolf must presently be got. 
In such a case it is no sin, 
Flay him alive, and piping hot 
Wrap the King up in the Wolfs skin. 
Thus, Sir, if you will be directed. 
Your pains will quickly be abated, 
The morbid matter be ejected. 
And health and vigour re-instated. 
The Lion rising from his bed. 
Proceeding without any heat. 
With one stroke only on the head, 
Lay*d the Wolf breathless at his feet 
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For simple vanity indited, 

If the Mole*s exile was decreed, 

I think the Wolf that's so sharp-sighted, 

Was with the greatest justice flay*d ; 

For to vain-glory and weak pride, 

He added perfidy beside. 

If any here was flay*d alive, 

Drawn in by any tempting snare, 

To make the Queen alert and thrive ; 

Twas not the Drone's plot you may swear : 

But to conclude, let me advise 

Pericles to withdraw his motion, 

He must at last open his eyes, 

'Tis so undutiful a notion ; 

Therefore, I hope, that he will use 

His Sovereign better for the future : 

And that you'll vote the Queen shall chuse 

Whatever instrument may suit her. 

As she loves bagpipes out of measure, 

As Pericles is her aversion, 

Indulge her royal health and pleasure. 

It is an innocent diversion : 

Let her old piper play his lilts, 

Let him go on in his vocation; 

Suffer not Pericles on stilts. 

To take away her consolation. 

They all concurred, as you will guess, 

And as you must have pre-conceiv'd. 
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Drew up, and went with an address, 

And were most graciously receiv'd. 

The whole was nothing but collusion ; 

But what makes me, and should make you sick 

Pericles, chief of the confusion. 

Was made the chief of the Queen's musick ; 

And thus these two renown'd debators, } 

Amus*d the people with sham matches; 

And, like two honest gladiators, 

They made the fools pay for their scratches. 

The Piper pipes, the Drones continue. 

The Buzzers only gape and gaze, 

Pericles, with a grand retinue, 

Is humming somewhere about HS. 

MORAL. 

'Tis Anti-Mandivally true. 

True as the Gospel, or St. Paul, 

The private vices of a few. 

Will be the ruin of us all. \ 

\ 
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PASTORAL CORDIAL, 



OR, AN 



ANODYNE SERMON. 



The Battle is not to the Strong ; 
Nor to the Swift of Foot the Race : 
But Time and Chance to all belong, 
Whether they're in, or out of Place. 



T SHALL so handle, by God's Blessing, 

The subject Matter of my Text, 
That you will soon grow tired of guessing 
What I propose to offer next ; 
An Art if studied with some Care, 
Which in its Object seldom fails, 
And tho* first practised on the Fair, 
Succeeds as well upon the Males. 
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By means of this sublime Invention, 

Many an Orator and Clerk, 

Eluding the most strict Attention, 

Has wooed and won you in the dark. 

The Head and Heart are often ta*en. 

Like other Fortresses by Storm, 

Some cannot stand a Coup de Main, 

That would hold out a Siege in Form. 

Inspired Cromwell and Sir Harry, 

Like Eagles mounting in their Flight, 

Would never stoop to strike their Quarry, 

'Till both were lost and out of Sight : 

Despising Rules above all Plan, 

Borne on the Wings of Prayer and Praise, 

Bursting into the inward Man, 

They set the Spirit in a Blaze; 

Which by the outward Man's Assistance, 

Serv'd for a Beacon to the Godly, 

And kept the Devil at a Distance, 

He look'd so fierce, and talk'd so oddly. 

I hate to wander very wide ; 
A skilful Orator proceeds. 
Like modest Folks that step aside 
Only when forc'd to do their Needs. 
So Senators by antient Use, 
When they no longer can contain, 
Just step aside to spirt Abuse, 
And to their Text return again. 
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The Battle is not to the Strong, 
'Tis mostly by the Weaker won, 
But mostly is not all along. 
Nor quite so certain as a Gun. 
Now tho' you're worsted in the Battle, 
There still arises a Dispute, 
Which may be difficult to settle, 
Who is the weaker, You or Bute? 
Taking it either Way for granted, 
Seeing you're out, and he is in. 
There's still a Point to be descanted ; 
Whether it signifies a Pin ? 
Then for your Graces and each Whig, 
Another Point requires some Thought, 
Whether You Both are worth a Fig, 
Or all your Party worth a Groat? 
These Points discuss'd, and fairly tried, 
The rest in Order will succeed, 
Drawn out, displayed, and ramify'd 
Like Pedigrees, or like a Creed. 

First then, I'll shew that you are weaker. 
So weak and washy that you may be. 
By any weak and washy Speaker, 
Prov'd to be weaker than a Baby. 

Weakness is of a two-fold Kind, 
And is of different Degrees, 
Either of Body or of Mind, 
Explain'd by Acts that flow from these, 
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That from the Mind and Body flow, 
Like Torrents, oft with Ostentation, 
But those that know them, also know, 
How soon they're dry ev*n to Privation; 
How soon the Bully's Race is run ! 
How soon his Impotence descry'd ! 
How soon the simple Maid's undone, 
That trusts her Virtue to her Pride ! 
How soon that Eloquence so rapid, 
Whipt to Verbosity and Froth, 
Subsides, and grows tasteless and vapid. 
And innocent as Chicken Broth ! 
Like a young Puppy forc'd to clamber, 
Slipping and struggling up a Stile, 
I once got to a Levee Chamber, 
And was embarrassed for a while ; 
The Dog finds footing at the Top, 
He wags his Tail, and cocks his Eye, 
Before he leaps, he makes a Stop, 
And makes Remarks, and so did I. 
I shou'd have wept, but by good Luck, 
Instead of being melancholy, 
I laugh'd to see so many struck 
With Imbecillity and Folly: 
To see so many as one finds ; 
So many, with the greatest Names, 
Entangled in the weakest Minds, 
And the most despicable Frames. 
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I pitch'd on one, whom I affirm, 

To be a perfect Scale or Model, 

To try a Body that's infirm, 

Or mark the Weakness of a Noddle. 

I saw the Phantom enter in. 

He look'd, as if he came to fright us ; 

Dancing with a palsied Grin, 

The Dance according to Saint Vitus. 

A Ring was formed ; with Starts and Catches, 

He scuttled round and round within it, 

Just h'ke the Pointers of some Watches, 

That point the Seconds of a Minute. 

His Eyes were void of Speculation, 

His Nerves, entirely void of Feeling, 

His Tongue was made for Hesitation, 

His Legs were only made for Reeling. 

How should an Olive Chaplet twine 

Round so ridiculous a Wig? 

How should such Shoulders, such a Chine, 

Produce one single Olive Twig ? 

Do but apply, ' twill save much Trouble, 

This Model, for your own Diversion, 

If Bute's not stronger, more than double. 

Mine was an impudent Assertion. 

Tho' One of You in his first Stage 
Made an Athletic mobbish Figure, 
When did he shew, at any Age, 
Any other Kind of Vigour ? 
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Your RivaPs Vigour and Address, 

At such an Age, such Strength and Fire; 

Such a Continuance of Success, 

Many Folks envy ; I admire. 

Not to insist upon this longer, 

For it can only teaze and vex; 

He is allowed to be the stronger, 

By the best Judges in each Sex. 

I see you*ll wave this Point at length, 

Perhaps such Glory you despise, 

Perhaps you place your greatest Strength 

Upon the Strength of your Allies. 

Ye Sons of Vice and vain Designs, 
What Heaty what Force can you impart, 
Tied by the Bonds of Dice and Quinze, 
And the loose Follies of the Heart ? 
A Union deriv*d from Pelf, 
Where each contributes his whole Labour, 
Each only working for himself, 
Leaves his Engagements to his Neighbour. 
Like those Machines, absurd and puzzling. 
Where no one Spring controuls the rest, 
All independent and all bustling. 
As if they acted for the best. 
Like an Alliance with the Tartars, 
They hurt your Friends more than your Foes, 
To keep them out of one's own Quarters, 
Is all the Good one can propose. 
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Such Troops must fly from You and Ruin, 

Driven by an instinctive Force, 

Like wild Geese when a Storm is brewing, 

Flying o'er Newmarket Course. 

Your happy Rival's Powers behold, 
United like the Theban Band, 
By Love, but not the Love of Gold, 
Nor any Love I understand. 
The Men of Cocoa take the Lead, 
Not for their Enmity to Pit, 
Nor for the Love they bear the Tweed, 
Nor for their Valour, nor their Wit ; 
Nor for their Loyalty, in brief. 
Which they have very lately slipt on ; 
But for their Faith, and firm Belief 
In Second Sight* and Mother Shipton. 
Inflam'd with Wine they scour the Fields, 
Than any Bacchanalians madder. 



* Some Refiners pretend, that by Second Sight is meant 
that Pertinacity, with which the Cocobites, like the JswSt are con- 
stantly looking for a Second Redeemer or Messiah ; and that their 
Faith in Mother Shipton means their zealous Attachment to the 
Church, that is, to the old infallible Church, whose Infallibility 
is founded upon Anility; a Term used by Schoolmen for the 
most perfect Kind of Tradition ; for Tradition derived from the 
most remote Age, which is Dotage. 
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With quaint Devices on their Shields, 
Jacob's Staff, and Jacob's Ladder. 
Obedient, inur'd to Toils, 
Their Northern Brethren next appear. 
Big with the Prospect of your Spoils, 
His exil'd Forces close the Rear. 
Pride is hateful in Heaven's Sight, 
But Vanity it must forgive ; 
Without it, none would ever write. 
And many would not bear to live. 
Vanity soon begins to droop, 
Snubb'd by the slightest Opposition, 
But stubborn Pride will neither stoop. 
To Heaven, nor the Inquisition. 
If any Pride be lurking here. 
Of which I harbour no Belief, 
Whether a Commoner or Peer, 
I give him up to endless Grief. 
Such Imputation on your Graces 
Admits no Shadow of Pretence; 
You both have acted in all Cases, 
Divested of that sinful Sense. 
To such as you I mean to speak. 
My Preaching has no other Scope, 
To the poor-spirited and Meek, 
They shall find Comfort and sure Hope. 
Lest Vanity upon the Road 
Should draw you in to a Relapse, 
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I must still urge you with my Goad, 
And give you mortifying Raps. 

Of mental Powers, next I treat, 
The Vulgar claim so great a Share, 
They're of less Value with the Great, 
Tho' not less worthy of their Care : 
For by the Help of the best Stuff, 
The Vulgar, now and then, no doubt, 
Contrive to do things well enough, 
Almost as well as you without. 

Some Powers are active, fiery, bold. 
Some to Neutrality inclined: 
Others are timorous and cold. 
Totally passive and resigned. 
The first is like a Zealot preaching ; 
The Neutral like a rosy Dean; 
The Passive like a Curate teaching. 
Hungry and weary, poor and lean : 
Or like a Cuckold doomed by Fate 
To rise when his Lieutenant knocks, 
And give up both his Bed and Mate 
As if he kept a Play-house Box : 
Or like some Governments we know. 
The First a Monarch to a Tittle ; 
The Neutral serves to make a Show; 
The Passive serves for very little. 
Lastly, the First in many Senses 
Is like his Lordship with his Hounds, 

5—2 
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Breaking down every body's Fences, 
Riding in every body's Grounds; 
All Things obey his Lordship's Beck, 
All yield to his superior Skill, 
His poor Toad-eater breaks his Neck, 
Compell'd to leap against his Will. 
As for these Three which we have reckon'd, 
Your Graces evermore possess'd 
Less of the First than of the Second, 
More of the Third than all the rest. 
The active Principle within 
Produces sometimes on the Brain, 
A Rage and Violence like Gin, 
Sometimes a Spirit, like Champaigne. 
O HoLLES, once, but seldom since, 
You felt that Flame, when you withstood 
And sent a Challenge to a Prince, 
To fight for an old Lady's Hood;* 
Spite of that Prince's Opposition, 
The Hood was won, in Triumph led. 
And from that Time your chief Ambition 
Has been to wear it on your Head. 
In short, this mental Power of late 
You've by Degrees so melted down. 
It only serv'd like your Gold Plate, 
To do the Honours of the Crown. 

* Chancellorship of Cambridge which he carried against the 
late P oi W . . . . 
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The Powers in which you are most able, 
In which you both have always shone, 
Have small Weight at a Council Table, 
Or any Tables but your own. 
One may be forc'd to use their Aid, 
But these indeed, are Times of Need, 
Just as one's forc*d to ride a Jade, 
Tho' she has neither Wind nor Speed : 
If you bait oft, if you rise soon. 
If when she's staling, you'll attend. 
And nap not in the Afternoon, 
She'll bring you to your Journey's End. 
Your Graces should have been inclin'd 
To move like Planets in your Places ; 
To plodding One have been confin'd; 
One to the Circle of Grimaces. 
I mean oblig'd only to plod. 
To plod and not to understand ; 
No more oblig'd than a white Rod 
Is bound to be a Conjuror's Wand. 
A thing design'd to catch the Eye, 
That knows no other End nor Trick, 
All that is signify'd thereby, 
Is nothing more than a white Stick. 
'Tis bom by Chamberlains and Shrieves, 
But why, I can no more explain. 
Than why a Bishop wears Lawn Sleeves, 
Or why a Page must bear his Train ; 
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Or why Archbishops should not rather 
Give up to God with one Accord, 
The Title of Most Reverend Father,* 
And be content with that of Lord. 
Why Kings, that are such precious Things, 
Are made like us of Flesh and Bones, 
Instead of making them like Rings, 
Nothing but Gold and precious Stones. 
Or why it is esteem'd so hard. 
To fall into some Lady's Clutches, 
That a red Ribbon's the Reward 
For venturing to wed a Duchess. 

Your Rival's Parts I will not mention. 
And yet to give him but his Due, 
There's no Occasion for Invention 
To prove that He has more than You. 
Great Parts are oft expos'd to Laughter, 
To Wickedness are oft ally'd. 
Those are best off here and hereafter. 
That have no more than they can guide. 

* The Title of Most Reverend Father is impious. Surely 
God the Father is the Father the most worthy of Reverence. 
As to the Title of Spiritual Lord, I see no Inconvenience in their 
assuming it ; at least, like your Grace or your Worship, it im- 
plies no Impiety; it only implies Nonsense. Where is the 
Sense of a Spiritual Lord or a Heavenly Lord ? All the Lords 
that we know are either British Lords or Irish Lords : Carnal, 
Substantial, and Terra Firma Lords. 
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You are the foremost of the latter, 
Grant him the first, no more contend. 
And I foresee; I do not Hatter, 
You'll make a sweeter latter End. 
Your Rival having made his Push, 
And kick*d you out without Remorse, 
Whether it signifies a Rush, 
Is the next part of my Discourse. 

If you are treated ill and put on, 
'Tis natural to make a Fuss; 
To see it and not care a Button, 
Is just as natural for us. 
Perhaps from Men of greater Fashion, 
Greater Professions you may draw, 
You may extract all their Compassion ; 
The Extract is not worth a Straw. 
Like People viewing at a Distance 
Two Persons thrown out of a Casement, 
All we can do for your Assistance, 
Is to afford you our Amazement. 
We see Men thrown from a high Story, 
And never think the Sight's so odd. 
Whether the Patient's Whig or Tory, 
But take things as it pleases God. 
For an impartial Looker on. 
In such Disasters never chuses, 
'Tis neither Tom, nor Will, nor John, 
'Tis the Phaenomenon amuses. 
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In Holland thus, Peter the Great, 
Wanting to see a live Dissection, 
Bid them take any of his Suite, 
To be cut up for his Inspection. 
He cared not where the Choice might fall. 
Of Persons he was no Respecter, 
He would have parted with them all. 
For such an edifying Lecture. 
In Characters like his compleat. 
No partial Preferences strike. 
Like him great Monarchs ought to treat 
Their loving Subjects all alike. 
Whilst such an Enmity endures. 
Bones must be broken. Heads must ake. 
We had as lief they should be Yours, 
As any others for your Sake. 
Sermons, especially of late. 
Like most Narcotics are too heady, 
They sink you with a deadly Weight, 
Unless you have sharp Acids ready. 
If this should be too sharp and biting, 
I do protest 'tis my Mistake, 
I have no Thoughts at all of spiteing, 
I only want to keep you awake. 
I must entreat you not to doze. 
Keep a good Watch over your Heads, 
At Night you'll find that your Repose 
Will be more pleasant in your Beds. 
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I find your Graces hope for favour, 
And dream of popular Applause, 
For a most regular behaviour, 
A strict Conformity to Laws. 
And you insinuate your Rival 
Has Tenets hurtful to the State, 
That all his Aim is the Revival 
Of every Tenet that we hate. 
But if his Interest's the same. 
As it's the same with your's in fact. 
When he's pursuing the same Game, 
You need not tell us how he'll act. 
Like You entrusted with his Purse 
Why should he, when he knows his Trim, 
Exchange his Master for a worse? 
I only mean a worse for him. 
Like you he may grow so refin'd. 
When all his Intellects are purg'd, 
To think that Princes were designed, 
Not for a Scourge, but to be scourg'd. 
If he has been a Friend to Learning, 
And early plighted her his Troth, 
Like You he may grow more discerning. 
Like You he may become a Goth. 

Pray where's the mighty Obligation, 
For leaving matters as you found them ? 
Is it because of the Temptation, 
When they're well settled to confound them ? 
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You are no Jacobite, I ween, 
You have despis'd them from a Boy, 
Just as a Chinese Mandarine 
Despises a poor Talapoi."^* 
Your Lives, your Wealth, for which I'm troubled. 
In the Court's Service have been spent; 
The more Fools you, both to be bubbled. 
And damn'd, unless you well repent. 
What's that to Us? must we the Rabble 
All fall together by the Ears 
For an uninteresting Squabble, 
Amongst you interested Peers? 
Why should we run and heat our Blood, 
And be stirr'd up to an Alarm, 
For Men that cannot do us Good, 
And dare not do us any Harm ? 
You've heard the Words of an old Song, 
A wiser than the Song of Songs, 
That certain Folks can do no Wrong, 
Others must answer for their Wrongs: 
Were I to answer for another. 
Both drunk and sober, sad and gay, 
Even if 'twas for my own Brother, 
I'd think on't often in a Day. 



* The Talapois are a Sect of Indian Philosophers, ^rhose 
System of Happiness runs upon four Wheels : Idleness, Ignor- 
ance, Obstinacy, and B^gary. 
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If this has sometimes made you pale, 
And made the sweat run down your Phiz, 
Why should we think that it can fail 
To have the same Effect on His? 

Your Graces are deceived no less, 
In our Opinion of the skill 
Requir'd for Charges, which we guess 
Any One of us could fill. 
Tho' some may rate your Science high, 
*Tis all Pretension and Parade, 
To a judicious Stander by. 
Your Science must appear a trade. 

But not to enter into Measiu'es, 
When was such Madness ever known. 
To trust One with the Nation's Treasures, 
That can't be trusted with his own? 
Must it not always be in Straits, 
For ever growing worse and worse. 
For ever pledg'd like your Estates, 
Like them, for ever sent to nurse? 
From such Opinions you'll conclude, 
That far from wond'ring at your Parts, 
We all conceive ourselves endued. 
With as much skill, and as good Hearts. 

My Thoughts of Government, tho' vain. 
Are singular and entertaining: 
How many Parts it may contain, 
And what they're like, is worth explaining. 
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They're Three, and each like a wild Beast, 

The First to a Lion I compare, 

The next a Tyger from the East, 

The Third is like an Alpine Bear. 

The former with Sheeps Heads are fed, 

Flesh is best suited to their Maws ; 

The Bear will live upon Rye Bread, 

And on the Suckings of his Paws ; 

Bruin's not nice about his Food, 

But very fond of Fun and Play, 

He's, neither covetous of Blood, 

Nor sullen like those Beasts of Prey. 

Suppose them thrust into one Den, 

Carefully managed and observ'd, 

By any of those vulgar Men 

By whom such Animals are serv'd; 

To keep their Union entire, 

They must be brought up all together. 

And if they're fed as they require. 

They may be govern'd by a Feather. 

But should their Keeper without Scruple, 

Let out his Lion in a Crowd, 

Neither th' Excuses of the Pupil, 

Or Governor, will be allow'd. 

They'll send the Tutor for his Frolick, 

(Shooting his Pupil in their Rage) 

To lie like Quixote in the Cholick, 

Stinking in an enchanted Cage. 
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'Tis all the same, Tyger or Lion, 
It would have been as bad a Job ; 
The Bear was safer to rely on, 
The Bear's a Favourite of the Mob. 
I hope your Graces at last see, 
That we, who never taste your Feasts, 
Care little whether You or He, 
Have the Direction of the Beasts. 

Your Value has been fairly stated; 
Nothing remains but to enquire, 
Whether your Party can be rated, 
With any Reason, any higher. 

Like the Physicians of the College, 
Or the Physicians of the Soul, 
The Whigs, with greater Zeal than Knowledge, 
Would fain prescribe without Controul; 
Princes must bow to their Decrees, 
None of their Fancies be neglected, 
Their Dreams like Saxe's Reveries 
Must both be study'd and respected. 

If Dreamers must reform the State, 
If Dreamers are to be the strongest, 
Those ought to have the greatest Weight, 
That have continued to dream longest. 
Yours are the latest and the newest, 
And therefore I infer with Truth. 
Those are the strongest, and the truest 
That have been Dreamers from their Youth. 
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'Twill also follow from this View, 

That all your Schemes must come to nought ; 

That neither You, nor the whole Crew, 

Are all together worth a Groat. 

Say then, who are the strongest Dreamers? 

They who for ever have been croaking; 

Whose Dreams occasion Sweats and Tremors, 

Convulsions, Strangling and Choaking ? 

Those Dreamers, Cocoa, are thy Sons, 
Entranced in Visions half an Age; 
That come at last in Swarms like Huns, 
And drive the Whigs quite off the Stage, 
Oblig'd to seek, like routed Bees, 
A Shelter for their wretched Lives, 
In dreary Vales and hollow Trees, 
Far from St. James's honied Hives. 

Here 1*11 give you a resting Place, 
The only Place in my Disposal ; 
People in your neglected Case, 
Ought to be glad of the Proposal. 
It is a Sine Cure compleat. 
Which for your Lives I'll let you keep ; 
Nothing to do but drink and eat. 
To shave, repent, and go to sleep. 

All your Miscarriages arise. 
In Spite of all that you advance. 
From your pretending to be wise, 
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And not depending upon Chance. 
When did Chance fail you at a Pinch ? 
How many times, you know full well. 
When you durst hardly ask an Inch, 
Has not she given you an Ell? 
How many Years, to our Surprize, 
When Foes opposed you without Number; 
Subsidies, Armies, Fleets, Supplies, 
Kept rolling on in one soft Slumber? 
By Time and Chance at first you rose, 
By Time and Chance at last you fall; 
They humble you and raise your Foes, 
For Time and Chance happen to all. 
Be therefore patient and resigned. 
To Time and Chance alone attend; 
Trust not yourselves in any Kind, 
You cannot trust a weaker Friend. 
The Battle is not to the Strong, 
Nor have the Weak always prevail'd; 
If they did always right or wrong. 
Your Graces never could have failed. 
You're us*d to Sermons better dress*d. 
But Exercise, and Country Air, 
Will help your Graces to digest 
My coarse, but not unwholesome. Fare. 
And may the Peace of God enlighten. 
And set your Hearts and Minds at rest. 
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And may you evermore delight in 

A snug and comfortable Nest. 

And that which You could have no Hand in. 

The Peace of Bute upon You shine, 

A Peace above your Understanding, 

As much as Yours was above Mine. 
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QUERIES 



TO THE 



CRITICAL REVIEWERS. 



\r£ judging Caledonian Pedlars, 

That to a scribbling World give Law, 
Laid up engarretted, like Medlars, 
Ripening Asperity in Straw! 
Ye Guardians of the Tree of Folly, 
The Cocoa-Tree,* whole Leaves are clad 
In Green eternal, like the Holly, 
Variegated like a Plaid, 
On which a Flower perennial grows, 
Worn at the Cocobittic Games, 
Between the Lilly and the Rose, 
Inscribed with silly Royal Names If 

* Rabelais speaks with great Respect of this Tree, Book iii. 
chap. li. page 351, translated by Oxell. — '* If the Worth and Virtue 
thereof, says he, had been known, when those Trees, by the 
Relation of the Prophet, made Election of a wooden King to rule 
and govern over them, it without all Doubt would have carried 
away from all the rest, the Plurality of Votes and Suffrages." 

f Die quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum 
Nascantur flores, et Phyllida solus habeto ! 

6 
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I come with no felonious Hand 

To steal one Blossom from your Tree; 

Right well I know, and imderstand, 

It was not planted there for me. 

I come to ask you a few Questions : 

Why should a Hodge-podge make you queasy » 

You who for Crowdys have Digestions, 

On whom e'en Haggesses sit easy? 

I come to ask why the Sublime 

Delights to dwell under Scotch Bonnets? 

Why Humour, Wit, Poetic Rhyme, 

Are only found in Scottish Sonnets ? 

And if in Scotland they are found. 

And any one pleases to shew them. 

Either above, or under Groimd, 

To lay you Odds you will not know them. 

Also to ask you one Word more: 

What makes the Tories, your good Masters, 

As restless, feverish, and sore 

As People wrapt in Blistering Plaisters ? 

Whether 'tis true that they're so tender. 

And apt of late to take Things ill. 

Because their Friend, the old Pretender, 

Has struck them out of his last Will? 

Whether 'tis true, or a Whig Fiction, 

That Shoals of Exiles now at Calais, 

Will fill up the Whig Dereliction, 

And fill up all St. James's Palace! 
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If you will tell us this sincerely, 
The Cordial Preacher and Adviser 
Will make you understand him clearly, 
And tho' no better, make you wiser. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

My Compliments tb Dr. S., 

To whom this Postscript I address. 

Physician, Critick, and Reformer, 
Expounder both of Dream and Riddle, 
Historian and chief Performer 
Upon the Caledonian Fiddle ! 
Master of Dedication sweet, 
Renown*d Translator of Translations — 
That like old Cloaths in Monmouth-street 
Display their glittering Temptations — 
You are so us*d to a Northern Trammel 
You cannot enter into Lyric Fable, 
One might as well expect to see a Camel 
Pass through a Needle's Eye into a Stable : 
And therefore I am forc'd to study 
To find out something you can imderstand. 
Pleasant and fresh, tho' somewhat muddy ; 
Just like the Mug of Porter in your Hand. 
And yet, when all is said and done. 
This Something's nothing but a Pun. 

6 — 2 
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A PUN. 



You are so very good at Smelling, 
For we have often heard you tell it, 
I wonder you don't change your Spelling, 
And write yourself Professor Smellit. 



LYRIC CONSOLATIONS, 



WITH THE 



SPEECH OF ALDERMAN W- 



DELIVERED IN 

A DREAM, 

AT THE KING'S BENCH PRISON THE EVENING 

OF HIS INAUGURATION. 
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TO THE 



VULGAR READER. 



Odi profanum valgus et arceo- 



YVTHICH means no more in civil English than 
that I intreat you, gentlemen, not to give 
yourselves the trouble to read these imitations; if 
they had been intended for your entertainment, they 
would have been executed in a different manner. 

A poor friend of mine is at this instant languishing 
in a prison for what you must think a very uncommon 
case; many an honest and ingenious man has had 
the misfortune to be thrown into gaol for debt; no 
one, before my friend, for having paid his debts — ^in 
short, for giving up all he was worth to an honest 
tradesman upon a simple contract, without leaving 
himself one shilling to oppose to the fictitious claims 
of a confederacy of attornies. 

These varlets, gentlemen, have collected all the 
iniquity of the law into a focus to consume him, for 
no other reason but because he was a mortal enemy 
to their wicked practices. As I have no fixed posses- 
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sions in this sublunary world, nor any moveables of 
value but my poetry, I am exactly in the situation of 
another inspired writer, and can truly say, *' silver 
and gold have I none, such as I have will I give unto 
thee *' — these imitations therefore were intended for 
the amusement of my friend, and of all those who 
like him are in trouble, and are troubled like him 
with more wit than money. A certain proof, gentle- 
men, that you have no claim to any part of this bene- 
faction, as it is well known that all of you have equal 
shares of both ; — and that many of you are immensely 
rich, have titles and privileges, and are not only 
blessed with the sun-shine of fortune, but are favoured 
with the moon-shine of the court. Enlightened by 
whose magic beams you dance like fairies round an 
enchanted ring, and terrify weak mortals with your 
gambols. 

Having nothing further to discuss with you at 
present, I beg leave, gentlemen, for the sake of saving 
charges, to send a few lines under your cover to my 
aforesaid friends and brethren. 

My dear friends, I know you will consider that 
imitations of Horace, in this manner, have never 
been well executed hitherto, and perhaps never will, 
unless some of you take that business out of the 
hands of the nobility and opulent gentry of this land. 
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who have enjoyed, time out of mind, an exclusive 
right to all imitations of the odes of Horace, whether 
religious or profane, moral or immoral, chaste and 
sober or ebrious and unclean their claim is de- 
rived from a concession of Juvenal "Satur est, 

cum dicit Horatius, ohe ! ** and therefore no one, say 
they, that is not saturated with claret and cham- 
paigne should presume to imitate his odes. Horace, 
it is true, has been always the favourite poet of the 
court, but nothing can be concluded from thence, for 
he has also been the favourite poet of the church, in- 
somuch that many of our learned clergy have dedi- 
cated their whole lives to explain his text, and pre- 
serve it uncorrupted. Horace's lyre is to our clergy, 
what Buchanan's bagpipes are to their brethren of 
Scotland, neither acknowledging any superior but 
David's harp. This attachment in both countries has 
its foundation in early education, and I believe is in- 
terwoven with the principles of our religion. I 
remember when I was at a public school, under the 
direction of a worthy divine, our first lesson for 
the morning service was a chapter of the Greek 
Testament, and the second was in Totus Teres, a 
favourite designation of my master, who was a 
facetious man, for his favourite Flaccus — {Totus tires 
atque rotundus :) by his means I was introduced to Ho- 
race as early as to the evangelists, and contracted an 
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intimacy with him, long before I had the happiness to 
have the least acquaintance with St. Paul. 

I would not insinuate that the Horatian lyre may 
not be touched with as much grace and skill at a 
nobleman's or a rich commoner's modern seat in the 
country, as at the antient seats of the muses — the 

prisons and garrets of the metropolis the same 

taste and judgment, the same ease and spirit, with 
the same creative stamina, may be found in both — 
but the muses will not be treated like kept mistresses 
for their loose pleasures, or to toy and trifle with after 
business or a debauch ; those haughty damsels must 
possess the whole soul without a rival; the least 
appearance of avarice or ambition, or of any passicm 
foreign to them, will draw down their contempt and 
indignation. 

Wherefore, finding in myself every disposition 
imaginable for their service, a most potent and 
strenuous inertness, with a sovereign inaptitude to any 
pursuit that can be deemed profitable, useful or 
necessary, I can scarce doubt but my endeavours to 
be agreeable to the Nine, will be more acceptable 
than the impertinent airs of men of quality and for- 
tune, who think they do them an honour when they 
vouchsafe to take notice of them. 



I M ITATIONS 



OF 



HORACE. 



IMITATIONS 



OF 



HORACE'S ODES 



BOOK III. ODE III. 

To J W , Esq. 

TPHE man religious to his word, 

And a firm Christian, firm as you, 
Whose principles are like his sword, 
True to dame Honour, whilst she's true: 

Like you may laugh at tyrant peers; 

Nor can the base apostate's vote. 
Nor ruin thundering in his ears, 

Cram Tory nonsense down his throat. 

Hambden and Pym by arts like these. 
To glorious patriots once gave law. 

And now give nectar on their knees, 
To both the Georges and Nassau. 
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Norwith less art fanatic Vane, 

Ruled the wild Whigs by frantic prayer, 
Like tygers patient of the rein, 

When Bacchus steps into the chair. 

Cromwell, Bellona's charioteer 

Ascending to the realms of day. 
With fiends and furies in his rear. 

Through storms and thunder forced his way. 



Thus to her Sydney Freedom spokt 
" Trust thee I will, tho' oft betray'd ; 

" Tho' Went worth for lewd folly's yoke, 
<< Left me and the Athenian Maid. 

'* Remove you foreign dame with speed, 
*' That wicked judge, those courtiers vile, 

<' Men that can neither write nor read, 
'* And give me back my ravish'd isle. 

" 'Tis well — I see the miscreants fly 
" No Fav'rite now, with haughty mien, 

<< Shall dare to rival kings, and try, 
<^ Like Villiers, to seduce a queen. 

•* And with prophetic eyes I view 
'* A monk, the last of Stuart's race, 

^' In exile, and his slavish crew 
** Of perjur'd Tories in disgrace. 
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'Treason and he to Rome are fled, 
" There let him reign without restraint, 

* And, when the spurious monarch's dead, 
" Let him be made a Roman saint. 

< Whilst seas divide us, let them shine, 

<< Let saints and martyrs for them battle, 
'Whilst Stuart's tomb, like Becket's shrine, 
<' Is only trod by Romish cattle. 

' On Magna Charta's solid base 
'' Britannia's majesty shall stand, 

* Confin'd alone by boundless space, 

'' Her sons shall conquer sea and land. 

* Nor showers of lead nor pointed steel 
** Their native ardour shall withhold : 

* Thrice happy, could they always feel 
<< The same innate contempt for gold. 

* O Britons ! whilst your banners wave 
" In every clime, on every shore, 

< Deep as the centre, make a grave, 
** And bury that pernicious ore ; 

* Lest tyranny again should rise, 

<' Enrich'd and strengthen'd by your gains, 

* Dazzle your delegates weak eyes, 

<' And bind them fast in golden chains : 
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" Chains which, however, soon or late, 
** I'll break, as I have done before ; 

** Your chains are not like those of fate, 
" That tie the Frenchman to his oar. 

*' For should the Goths again prevail, 
*< Should impious men again bear sway, 

*' Their blaze shall, like a comet's tail, 
*' Awe none but fools, and pass away. 

** Ev'n if rebellion, a third time, 
<< Shall rise again and leave her bed, 

<' Freedom again shall load and prime, 
<<And the Third Brunswick shoot her dead.'* 

But hold — this is too high a flight: 
I fear we both shall come to shame: 

Return, my muse, while we have light, 
I am half blind, and you are lame. 
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ODE IXth of the 4th Book. 

To LOLLIUS. 

TTHO* born in an ungenial clime, 

Where T. with brawls his tribute pays, 
'Tis possible, my lord, for Time 
To fancy these uncommon lays. 

If Shakespear every muse inspire, 
Sole sovereign of the tuneful throng, 

Praise still is due to Cowley's lyre. 
And Gray's sweet melancholy song. 

Prior shall live with laughing eye 
Amongst the vivid sons of fame ; 

Maids ever weep, and widows sigh. 
And bum with Eloisa's flame. 

Not Sparta's queen alone has tripp'd. 
Charmed with fine breeding and fine cloaths. 

Other fair princesses have slipped,"^ 
And troubled the whole world's repose. 

* Brantome furnishes us with many examples of royal frailty. 
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Teucer is oot the only prince 

Famous for shooting the long bow* 

Troy has been lost before, and since, 
By cunning, with a patriot show. 

Heroes have bled as well as Hector, 
Both for their minions and chaste wives; 

Else how had Cromwell been protector. 
Or Charles and Edward lost their lives? 

Pitts with the same aspiring mind 
In dark oblivion are gone down ; 

But they had not the luck to find 
Churchills to hand them to renown. 

Worth, undistinguisb'd by applause. 
But equals sloth ; nor shall the chief 

In livid silence guard our laws. 
Forgotten like a mouldy brief. 

Supremely wise when wisdom's wanted, 
Prudent where caution is a merit. 

Upright, inflexible, undaunted, 
Pure and enlighten'd like a spirit. 



■ Cydonio Area— the Cretan or long bow. See St. Paul's 
Epjst. to Titos, chap. i. v. 12, XpTjrct ati ^nvrrai. The 
Stnart race ot princes were a.i famous as Teucer for the Cretan 
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Sworn enemy to falsehood base, 
Against corruption firm and steady, 

Not for one single heat or race, 
But always booted, always ready. 

You rose at Freedom's sacred call, 
Snatched her from th' invading great. 

Added new trophies to her hall. 
And fixed the goddess in her seat 

'Tis the wise use, not the possessing, 
The smiles of fortune or of kings. 

That can make wealth a real blessing. 
Or take from poverty her stings. 

That di^ifies the virtuous man. 
Scorning, tho* poor, to flinch or faulter. 

Who for his prince or his dear clan 
Despises the impending halter. 
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ODE XXIXth of the 3d Book. 
To MAECENAS. 

/^FFSPRING of British kings of yore, 

To put your spirits in fine tune, 
I have some Burgundy in store, 
With roses for the tenth of June. 

Quit those damp glades, nor musing mope, 
Enchanted with your arms across, 

Fix'd like a statue on a slope, 
Or the pagoda like a Joss. 

Let not the noise of yon black city, 
One moment discompose your peace. 

Look down on pomp awhile with pity. 
And let fastidious plenty cease. 

A grateful change to homely fare, 
A cot, a barn-door fowl, and mutton. 

Oft smooth the anxious face of care. 
And squeamishness herself turns glutton. 

Now Phoebus rages, now the swain 
With languor drives his fainting sheep. 

From the parched meads, and sultry plain, 
To silver streams and thickets deep. 

7—2 
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Upon the Thames there's not a breeze, 

No Zephyr with expiring breath, 
To animate those horrid trees, 

Silent and motionless as death. 

There you form all your decent plans, 
To righteousness give a new birth; 

And with your Tories and your clans 
Govern the princes of the earth. 

Heaven kindly keeps us in the dark. 
And spite of all our fine-spun schemes. 

Laughs when we overshoot the mark, 
Both at our fears and sanguine dreams. 

The present's all we have to heed. 

Futurity is like a current. 
Now smooth and pleasant as the Tweed, 

Now dreadful like a highland torrent. 

Tumbling with fury down the vale. 
The rocks resound, the mountains rattle; 

Pines float along with groves of cale. 

Huts, plaids, blue bonnets, and black cattle. 

Happy is he who lives to day. 

Lives for himself, 'tis so much gain, 

Whether the next be sad or gay, 
Or the sun never rise again. 
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*Tis done — nor can the power of fate 
Cancel and set the deed aside, 

Nor Fortune's insolence and hate 
That loves to mortify our pride. 

Let her pursue her cruel sport, 
Past pleasures cannot be destroyed; 

She cannot, as she does at court. 
Vacate what we have once enjoy*d. 

Faithful whilst she continues mine; 

But if she violates my bed. 
The painted harlot I resign, 

And virtue tho* unportion*d wed. 

When the storm beats, and seas rim high, 
I shall not importune with prayers, 

The angry princes of the sky, 
To spare my curious Cyprian wares. 

Nor duped by hope, like many a one. 
Stay blubbering beneath the deck, 

But when both mast and rudder's gone, 
Take to my boat and leave the wreck. 



/• 
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ODE XVth. Book 4th. 

A TORY ODE. 

T TRIED to sing, and touch'd my strings. 
Of cities storm*d and conquered kings ; 

But Phoebus cried, What notes are these? 
Forbear; nor let thy flimsey sail, 
Sweird by a light delusive gale, 

Expose thee to the classic seas. 

This age has brought us golden days, 
Our guardian saint is cloy*d with praise. 

With trophies and triumphant banners; 
He lets St. Andrew clear the coast. 
And drive the Whigs from every post. 

To sweeten and correct their manners. 

Caesar has shut the gates of Janus, 
And our Maecenas to contain us. 

Apt to be mutinous and idle, 
Vamps the old arts, and makes them fit, 
And changes Pelham*s foolish bit 

For Mansfield's scientific bridle. 

By these old arts, Britannia's fame, 
Difiusive as the Roman Name, 

In every clime has fix'd her standard, 
As far as firom the farthest West 
To where the Phoenix builds her nest, 

As far as ever Scotchman wander'd. 
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Whilst Tory's rule, no civil fury, 
No persecuting judge nor jury, 

Shall interrupt our sweet repose. 
No angry parties draw their swords. 
No leaders with big looks and words, 

Shall lead their princes by the nose. 

Our laws like thunderbolts are hurl'd. 
And echo*d round the conquered world. 

Their voice the stoutest heart appalls, 
Sachems in awful terror bound, 
Hear not with wonder more profound 

Niagara's tremendous falls. 

Whilst we, our wives and children, all 
Assembled in the good old hall. 

And every neighbour young and old, 
With Christmas merriment and cheer. 
Plenty of cyder, punch, and beer. 

Fiddles and pipes like barons bold. 

Shall toast with bumpers and huzzas 
The chiefs that fell in the old cause, 

And celebrate the heavenly breed, 
Sprung from a Latian swain's embrace,"^' 
When Venus took the form and face 

Of the fair daughter of the Tweed. 

* The Anchises of the Tories was an Italian Fidler. 
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ODE Vlllth of the 4th Book. 

To DANIEL WEBB, Esq. 

T WOULD with all my heart and soul, 
Send every friend a golden bowl, 

And with each bowl a purse of gold. 
To fill the bowl and make it smile, 
And to secure the bowl awhile, 

From being either pawned or sold. 

To every military friend, 
Heroick tripods I would send, 

Tripods fit only for brave fellows 
That is to say, crutches a pair. 
And one stout leg of the same ware. 

Made like the nossel of a bellows. 

Pictures Vd send of every school, 
I am so generous a fool. 

With statues too and busts for niches, 
These I would send to none but you. 
The prince and mirror of vertd. 

If I was master of such riches. 
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As to vertu, that point's decided, 
You are sufficiently provided; 

All that you want of me is metre, 
You may have plenty at my forge, 
I need not steal, like thrifty George, 

From Paul, in order to pay Peter. 

I know the prince of lyric song 
Easy, yet elegantly strong. 

And know that Beckford's head of marble, 
I mean that head the sculptor made. 
That marble head will sooner fade. 

Than any songs the muses warble. 

Your Fame must fly with wings of paper, 
Be you a Wolfe, a Howe, a Draper, 

Victor at Minden or at Canna, 
Or legislator great as he. 
That led the Jews through the Red Sea, 

And pamper'd them with quails and manna. 

Great bards great favours can bestow. 
In heaven above or hell below, 

They can convey you with a nod, 
From Styx, whenever they think fit, 
And call you up to heaven by writ, 

And make you an immortal god. 
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Lollius with i£acus may dwell, 
Minos and he may judge in hell, 

When future poets sing his worth, 
Bute may like Enoch be translated. 
Then made a star, and made related 

To slow Bootes of the North.'"' 

And S ch, if the muses please. 

Shall outwit Mercury with ease, 

And my lord duke outshine ApoUo, 
And each Olympic peer outvie 
Castor the jockey of the sky. 

And R — by bold beat Bacchus fadtew. 



* I know there is classical authority for this epithet : Sive est 
arctophylax siv$ estpiger tile Bootes. Ov. Fast. iii. 405. Yet I can- 
not help fancying the author wrote Sly instead of Slow Bootes ; 
he is represented in his northern situation watching his charge 
with unremitting vigilance ; and I am apt to believe that our Sly 
Boots is a contraction of Bootes. I have seen the same thought 
in a manuscript collection of verses composed by the professors 
of a famous .university upon the revolution in 1760. It was 
beautifully pursued in the verses of the^ astronomy professor, 
which strudc me so that I still retain them: 

Attendant upon Charles's wane, 

Bootes, commonly called Bute, 
The brightest star in all his train, 

Without all manner of dispute. 
May thou forever fixt remain. 

Cunning and watchful as the dragon; 
I^est Ursa Minor break his chain. 

And overturn the northern waggon. 
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ODE Xtb of the ist Book. 

To MERCURY. 

/GRANDSON of Atlas the most chaste* 

Refonner of the lewd and wicked, 
Moulding green senators like paste, 
By catches and decorous cricket. 

Thee messenger of Jove FU sing, 

Professor of the crooked lyre, 
Jocosely stealing to the spring. 

Thro' every crooked dark desire. 

Robb*d and betray'd, ungodly John, 
Threatning to shoot thee thro' the liver, 

Laugh'd when he found his arrows gone. 
And saw thee sporting with his quiver. 

Leaving the Whigs at thy persuasion. 
Whilst Pelham's beacons blazed in vain. 

Dives forgot his flaggellation, 
And tum'd a Cocobite again. 

* Whoever heard besides this author, that Atlas the father 
of Maia. was remarkable for chastity ? — Crit. Review. 
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To pious souls, delightful benches. 
Blest Lord! thy golden rod assigns. 

And works great marvels on light wenches. 
Grateful to princes and divines ! * 

* Superis deorum grains et imis. 
Grateful to princes and divines. 

As the author has not sufficiently declared which of these 
personages are the superi deorum, we presume that he leaves them 
at liberty to toss up for it. — Monthly Review. 
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ODE Vlllth of the 2d Book. 
To NELLY OBRIEN. 

Dr. BmtUy has many ingenious conjeciures about the name 
of the person to whom this ode is inscribed; he insists upon 
it that Barine is neither a Greeh nor Roman name. The 
Society of Irish antiquarians have confirmed the doctor^s 
opinion^ and proved clearly that Barine is a Celtic name^ 
by a poetical metathesis or transposition of the letters from 
Obrien. 

T WOULD believe you once again, 

Were you a tooth or nail the worse 
For every oath you take in vain, 
And every violated curse: 

Tho' you bid Jasus fire your bones, 
Confound yourself and all your kin, 

Blast those bright eyes like precious stones, 
Damn Helen's limbs and Leda's skin. 

False and forsworn a thousand times, 

Obrien*s still the public toast, 
Still grows more lovely from her crimes, 

Godby*s intrigue and Welche*s boast. 
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Thy perjury and subtle arts, 
Venus and Cupid smiling view; 

Fell Love that whets with blood his darts, 
On whetstone of infernal blue.* 

For thee our youth shoot up and grow; 

Each day adds captives to thy store; 
Nor can the old exhausted beau 

Forbear to hanker at thy door. 

Mothers and misers fear thee still; 

Young beauteous brides are in alarms. 
Lest thy maturer charms and skill 

Should draw their husbands to thy arms. 

* Lapis in£tmalis, or the bluo stone. 
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The Apotheosis or the nstellation. 



ODE XXVth. Book 3d, 



To BACCHUS. 



WTHITHER, O Bacchus, am I hurry'd, 
0*er mountains high, thro' woods and 
valleys ; 
How are my spirits toss'd and flurry'd, 
With sudden and unwonted sallies I 

Where can I find a cave to muse 
Upon his lordship's envied glory; 

Which of the Nine dare to refuse 
To tell the strange and recent story? 

Mounting I saw the egregious lord, 

O'er all impediments and bars; 
I saw him at Jove's council board, 

And saw him stuck among the stars. 
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Not more amaz'd with ivy crown'd, 
Thy priestess, having bous'd all night, 

In chains of ice sees Hebrus bound, 
And all the Thracian mountains white. 

I saw him top the Pyrenees, 
And lost him in the blaze of day; 

At night I spy'd him at his ease. 
With Anser in the milky way. 

Thou, to whom Naiads bend their knees, 
That nightly sport in Charlotte's bowers. 

Whose hands can pluck up forest trees. 
As easily as gather flowers; 

Deign to inspire my feeble song, 
Deign to accompany my flight; 

Inform me, Bacchus, when Vm wrong. 
Invigorate me when I'm right. 

I hate tame themes, abhor tame measure. 
And scorn the vulgar's tasteless praises: 

'Tis hazardous; but O what pleasure 
To reel with thee through pathless mazes! 



ODE XXVIth of the 3d Book. 
To VENUS. 

/^NCE, tho' not lately, I confess, 

I lov'd, and lov'd with some success ; 

But now, ay now, 'tis quite provoking, 
Now I will hang up my fine deaths, 
Hang up my harp and take to prose. 

And try to turn my pipe to smoaking. 

Samples of hair, in fine condition, 
Surrender'd by fair composition, 

Taken by storm, or won by guile ; 
Writings, for writing sake, not reading. 
Assignments, grants, and special pleading, 

Shall blaze in one funereal pile. 

Mountains are hoary oft with snow. 
When all the vales are green below, 

Still, Venus, let me cleave to thee; 
Let Chloe but a while be kind. 
Then, if my Chloe change her mind, 

Chloe will only copy me. 
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ODE III. of the 3d Book. 

To T S Esq. 

O EMEMBER, friend, to shun excess, 

III suited to a life so frail and short ; 
Let no perplexing care oppress, 
No giddy joy to insolence transport. 

■*■% 
Whether, to gloomy thoughts resigned. 

By drops, like sullen thaws, hours melt away, 

Or the gay sun-shine of the mind 

Fills all the soul with intellectual day. 

Whether, in social bowers, you ply 

The festive bowl, or, by some dimpling stream, 
Indulge the sentimental sigh. 

At life's absurd, inexplicable dream : 

Let wine and elegance unite, 

Their choicest blessings largely to dispense; 
Quicken desire, improve delight. 

And give the sweetest feelings to the sense. 
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Whilst fate the present bliss bestows, 

Catch the important moment, e*er *tis pass'd, 

Fleeting and pleasant as the short liv'd rose, 
Exhaling fragrance to the last. 

Those groves you view with looks so tender, 
Those flow'ring shrubs, reared with a parent's care, 

You must relinquish and surrender 
To the capricious fancy of your heir. 

Nor boots it, whether poor or rich, 

Whether you are nobly born or meanly bred; 
Whether you drop your being in a ditch. 

Or leave it lingering in a bed. 

For, soon or late, the fatal urn 

Shall issue forth our last relentless doom; 
To exile sent, without return, 

To endless rest, and an eternal tomb. 
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Grazie a gVinganni tuoi^ 

Al fin respirOy Nice; 
Alfin d'uno infedele 

Ehher gli dci pieth, 

Metastasio. 

To Miss 



'X'HANKS to your wiles, deceitful fair, 
The gods, so long in vain implored, 
At last have heard a wretch's prayer; 
At last I find myself restored, 

From thy bewitching snares and thee: 
I feel for once this is no dream ; 

I feel my captive soul is free; 
And I am truly what I seem. 

I cannot now, as heretofore. 
Put on indifference or disdain, 

To smother flames, that burn no more. 
To hide a passion void of pain. 

Without a blush, your name I hear. 
No transient glow my bosom heats; 

And, when I meet your eye, my dear. 
My fluttering heart no longer beats. 
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I dream, but I no longer find 
Your form still present to my view; 

I wake, but now my vacant mind 
No longer waking dreams of you : 

Absent, for you, no more I pine, 
But wander careless day or night; 

Present, no word, no look, no sign, 
Argues disturbance or delight. 

I hear your praise, no tender flame 
Now thrills responsive through my veins; 

No indignation, only shame, 
For all my former wrongs, remains. 

I meet you now without alarms. 

Nor longer fearful to displease, 
I talk with ease about your charms, 

E'en with my rival talk with ease. 

Whether in angry mood you rise, 
Or sweetly sit with placid guile. 

Vain is the lightning of your eyes. 
And vainer still your gilded smile. 

Loves, in your smiles, no longer play; 

Your lips, your tongue, have lost their art; 
Those eyes have now forgot the way. 

That led directly to my heart. 
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Whether with grief the mind's diseased, 
Or the unburthen'd spirits, glad ; 

No thanks to you, when I am pleased. 
You have no blame, when I am sad. 

Hills, woods, and lawns and bleating flocks. 
Without you, captivate me still, 

But dreary moors and naked rocks, 
Tho' with you, make my blood run chill. 

Hear me; and judge if I'm sincere; 

That you are beauteous still I swear; 
But Oh! no longer you appear 

The fairest, and the only fair. 

Hear me ; but let not truth offend, 
In that fine form, in many places, 

I now spy faults, my lovely friend. 
Which I mistook before for graces. 

And yet, tho' free, I thought at first. 
With shame my weakness I confess, 

My agonizing heart would burst. 
The agonies of death are less. 

Who would not, when his soul's oppress'd, 

Gladly possess himself again ? 
To pluck a serpent from his breast, 

Who would not bear the sharpest pain ? 
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The little songster thus you see 
Caught in the cruel school boy's toilS) 

Stni^liug for life, at last, like me, 
Escapes, and leaves his feather'd spoils. 

His plumage soon resumes its gloss, 
His Uttle heart soon waxes g&y; 

Nor falls, grown cautious from his losSi 
To artifice again a prey. 

Perhaps you think I only feigo, 
I do but strive against the stream, 

Else why for ever in this strain, 
Why talk upon no other theme. 

It is not love, it is not pique, 

That gives my whole discourse this cast ; 
'Tis nature that delights to speak 

Eternally of dangers past. 

Carousing o'er the midnight bowl 
The soldier never ceasing prates. 

Shews every scar to every soul, 
And every hair-breadth 'scape relates. 

Thus the poor galley slave, released 
From pains as great and bonds as strong, 

On bis past sufiTerings seems to feast, 
And hug the chain be dragg'd so long. 
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To talk is all that I desire ; 

When once I let my lanim go, 
I never stop, nor once enquire, 

Whether you're entertained or no. 

Which of us has most cause to grieve ? 

Which situation would you choose? 
I, a capricious tyrant leave, 

And you, a faithful lover lose. 

I can find maids in every rout, 

With smiles as false, and forms as fine ; 
But you must search the world throughout, 

To find a heart as true as mine. 
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O D E . 

pULL long to laughter-loving fancy wed, 
A foe to nought but treachery and art, 
Tho' mirthful folly ever claim 'd my head, 

My friends and country always had my heart. 

Erato, void of true celestial fire. 

For thee, weak maid, my feelings are too strong ; 
Clio, for once, will animate my lyre. 

And let my country have one virtuous song. 

Whilst wretched Albion for ages mourns 

Her conquering sons like laurel'd victims slain; 

O could I write, upon their sacred urns, 
A verse as lasting as Britannia's pain ! 

Blush, blush, to read how injured Braddock fought ; 

Braddock in whom were ever found ally'd 
The soldier's ardour, with the chieftain's thought. 

The stoic's fortitude, without his pride. 

Unmindful of the hero's dying prayer. 
Heaven struck a dreadful and avenging blow ; 

A blow that wrung from England in despair. 
Those bitter tears that flow'd for Wolfe and Howe. 
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Congenial spirits^ each a self-formed dnef. 
Each great as any chief in antient lore. 

Bom to extend her glory and het giief. 
Beyond what Britain ever knew before. 

Valiant in anns, courteoos and gay in peace. 
See William's snatched to an untimely tomb! 

With every art and elegance of grace. 
And all the energy of patriot Rome. 

And Armjrtage, alas ! in blooming youth, 
Left undisting^uish*d in a hostile grave. 

Whom neither plighted love, nor candid tmtii. 
Nor spirited integrity could save. 

Lo ! tow'ring Downe, impatient of repose, 
Borne on immortal fame's impetuous wing. 

Falls in the midst of Britain's fiercest ft>es. 
And blasts the wreath design'd him by his king. 

Learn Britons, from your king, on worth to smile. 
Or heaven may still have greater ills in store ; 

Brunswick's fair race may cease to bless your isle, 
And lit)erty forsake her native shore. 
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THE 

ALDERMAN'S SPEECH 

I N 

A DREAM, 

Against abolishing the Distinction of Parties. 

S I R, 

T^HOUGH I am apt to judge charitably of men's 
professions, I cannot give unlimited credit to 
the most irreproachable without some other security, 
much less to those who for near a century have had 
nothing to subsist upon but the credulity of the 
people, and who never scrupled to sacrifice their 
votaries for promoting any iniqviitous purpose of 
their own. 

Gentlemen declare, Sir, their abhorrence of all 
party distinctions; they seem to flatter themselves that 
the names of Whig and Tory will be extinguished, 
or melted down into some inoffensive neutral, should 
we come to a resolution to forbear the mention of 
either in this assembly. — I do believe, Sir, the 
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gentlemen are sincere ; but whether their motiv 
are so pure, or the consequences as certain as th< 
wishes, may be doubted, and ought to be examined. 

.We can be pretty sure, Sir, from recent experienc 
how far the influence of our forbearance, how far tl 
example of our expressive silence in such a case, w 
operate upon the minds of the many, by observii 
its effect upon two other words of equally hosti 
discrimination. Words, Sir, which without ai 
formal impeachment, are fallen into disuse, and we 
for some time past of so little signiflcation among 
us, that one of them was never mentioned witho 
a sneer, noi the other without a smile of indulgenc 
These, Sir, are the two antient antagonists, corruptii 
and independence. By our prudential measures ^ 
have indeed effectually prevented all indecent disput 
between them in this house ; disputes, Sir, that us< 
formerly to retard not only our annual expressions 
duty and affection, but the real effects of those e 
pressions ; expressions, without effect, of no mo 
value than an anniversary ballad, or any oth 
periodical flower of congratulatory eloquence. Wit 
out doubt, Sir, if this pattern of moderation w. 
agreeable tothefanciesof the multitude, they might : 
down as contentedly, every man under his own woollt 
cap, as we do under our own vines and fig-trees ; b 
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the misfortune is that our dispassionate comportment 
neither conciliates respect nor imitation : thus, Sir, 
we have secured our private quiet by practising what 
is frequently done in other good companies — ^when 
two fellows grow troublesome the rest agree to turn 
out the most exceptionable of the two, never troubling 
their heads about his representations without doors — 
what fellows. Sir ? why the jovial crew being now 
delivered from interruption, drive on the pleasurable 
hours till they begin to flag, and then disperse amicably 
either to scenes of love and gallantry, or to some of 
the many elegant amusements that engage the passions 
and employ both the head and the heart. 

These blessings of peace, Sir, may reasonably be 
expected from realizing the proposition before us ; but 
as I find more exalted views are pretended, and more 
extensive advantages promised from this meditated 
proscription, I shall endeavour to shew the vanity of 

such expectations. Expectations, Sir, so absurd, 

that they cannot be treated with too much contempt, 
nor be put in too ridiculous a light. 

I have sat, Sir, some years in this honourable 
society, and in that time heard many strange doc- 
trines, and many strange and even barbarous terms, 
from some of our greatest orators ; but I never yet 
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heard the names that distinguish the two sexes 
openly and deliberately pronounced within these 
walls. Can any one infer from hence that we admit 
of no such distinction, or at least that we wish and 
desire that everybody should be encouraged to act as 
if there were none ? If it was possible for us, Sir, 
to conceive such a wish, we must expect to be 
looked upon as a filthy pack of anti-naturalists, and 
would deserve to be perpetuated, by the designation 
given to some of our predecessors, with much less 
propriety the Rump, Sir. 

Gentlemen, Sir, may laugh — I have heard many 
in this house laugh at my honourable friend and 

brother alderman who ought to have 

blushed for themselves. 1 am serious. Sir; 

I would not be thought to speak from the fumes 
of yesterday, though I own it was a day of fes- 
tivity. — If it was possible to suppose I said, that 
we should conceive such a filthy wish: and why 
not possible to suppose it. Sir ? When I cast my 
eyes upon the present majority, I see a set of 
gentlemen who have supposed. Sir, in former days, 
without making any scruple of declaring their sup- 
positions to the whole world, that the greatest part 
of this house were guilty of a much worse kind of 
prostitution ; much worse I say, Sir, because attended 
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with infinitely worse consequences : it cannot be more 
against nature, Sir, to counteract her exertion, and 
prevent the execution of her plan, than to destroy or 
debase the most perfect of her works. If one may 
judge of the fruit by the tree, the public may in- 
directly reap some advantage from the first of these 
unnatmral vices, by having a stop put to the propa- 
gation of scoundrels: but prostitution in this place, 
Sir, leads to patricide, the horrible superlative of 
parental murder ; a crime too shocking for the 
contemplation of the law. 

If I can shew. Sir, that the proposal we are upon 
is only calculated to serve the purposes of this 
execrable commerce, I need make no apology for 
treating the authors and promoters of it with so 
little ceremony. 

To proceed properly, I must, against my inclina- 
tion, entreat you, Sir, to keep your eye fixed upon 

the two sister sins. Their similitude, through all 

their nasty proceedings, is not to be paralleled by 
any other of the deadly catalogue. 

To return therefore to my last supposition. 



You see. Sir, that it is possible for a^majority of this 
house, by parity of reasoning, to turn their backs to 
the first great ordinance of their Creator, and to 
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become thereby too unclean for any expiatory 
cathartic, but fire from heaven. Even in this case 
of perdition, Sir, there are three sorts of people 
who would esteem themselves particularly happy in 
our impious favour and conjunction. 

The first, Sit, are those whose unhappy propensity 
to libertinism drives them into the commission of 
every vice, however detestable, with as little com- 
punction, Sir, as you or I would feel if we were to 
slip into the most easy and natural transgression. 

The next. Sir, are those mean wretches who are 
only with-held from a participation of the contami- 
nated cup by penal terrors, without the least plea of 
hereditary taint, or of any vicious texture of the 
blood inflamed by a vicious education ; wretches, Sir, 
armed, both from complexion and institution, with 
every tendency, with every habit, and domestic 
example, in direct contradiction to their unnatural 
inclinations. 

The last of that ungracious Trio are those un- 
relenting sinners who make no composition with law 

or gospel who never deviate into the right way, 

but act uniformly in all circumstances and relations 
with retrogressive decision. 
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In like manner, Sir, there are three sorts of prosti- 
tutes that bear record upon earth, who will exult in 
this hopeful expedient of ours, to level the two politi- 
cal distinctions : — The first, Sir, emancipated from 
vulgar prejudices, like their retrogade brethren, hold 
communion equally with both genders, and, like 
them, nm round the circles of corruption, and go 
scraping about in order to be picked up by the 

dissolute and abandoned. They were called MoUes 

formerly, and answer the description of Horace 
exactly, — " Gaudent praenomine Molles : " Ac- 
cordingly, they are all Jacks, and Dicks, and Toms, 
and to this day take great delight in prenominal 
familiarity with each other. The second. Sir, are 
those miscreants who for the wages of sin would sell 
themselves to the foulest pollution, if the bar^gain and 
sale could be transacted with impunity ; but from the 
alarms of conscience, and the dread of being caught, 
they nibble at the bait they dare not swallow. — So 
true is the French proverb, Sir, that <* Chacune n'est 
pas bougre qui veut.'* 

The third. Sir, to whom the rest are subordinate, 
are the infernal agents, whose sole employment is to 
seduce those that stand, to keep down those that fall, 
and to revile and traduce the incorruptible. But it 
will be asked, who are these infernal corrupters ? To 
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which I reply, they who have the means of corruptiony 
and the will to corrupt : by the curtesy of England, Sir, 
the means may, but the will cannot be engrossed by 
wy party. Of two, Sir, that divide these three king- 
doms, there is one that can have no more at present 
than the will, because the other is solely in possession 
of the means ; by forced marches, by leaving an un- 
serviceable artillery behind them — ^their pretended 
pAtliotism, Sir ; and, by abandoning a baggage of no 
valU9 — their integrity, they have at length attained 
tb%t power by surprise, for which they had been 
fighting in vain for almost three hundred years* If 
fortui^e. Sir, has put Into their hands the means, and 
the only means that can secure their persons and 
their power for a single day, do we know so little of 
their gallant leaders to doubt about their prowess and 
their will ? Can we believe, Sir, that they will leave 
the fat buck, when they have him in their t6ils, frcHn 
an apprehension of flatulencies and indigestion ? No, 
Sir, their appetites have been sharpened, their stomach 
is braced by a long course of steel and bitters. 

Wherefore, Sir, when some gentlem^i talk so 
vehemently about abolishing the names of Whig 
9nd Tory, I think I have already thrown together 
soine hints that will help to explain their meaning. — 
They have no objection to the names. Sir, they only 
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hate the principles of a Whig; as on the contrary, 
they love the doctrine, but abominate the name of 
Toryf because that name implies a doctrine which 
they dare not openly avow ; a doctrine which they must 
follow or be imdone; a doctrine, Sir, which they have 
no chance of propagating but by fraud and corruption, 
by the most profligate impudence and falsehood. 

Having cleared my foimdation of a great deal of 
rubbish, Sir, I will now tell you why the Tories for 
above fifty years not only acquiesced imder this 
appellation of ignominy, but seemed to glory in it. 
If during all that period it gave them no kind of 
o£fence when they had some pretensions for disclaim- 
ing it, must they not have had temporary reasons for 
their temporary acquiescence? They had reasons, 
Sir, for they were then acting a downright lie, they 
were then sowers of rebellions, stirrers up of seditions, 
promoters of foreign wars and domestic ruin, and 
opposers of every wise and honest measure of a truly 
wise and virtuous government ; whereas their doctrine 
was diametrically opposite to their actions : imcondi- 
tional obedience. Sir, to the worst administration 
under the most despotic tyrant is their doctrine, to 
whose diabolical commands the least resistance is held 
worthy of death in this world, and of damnation in the 
next. With practices. Sir, so difierent bofa their 

9—2 
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tenets — ^they confounded the understandings of un- 
suspecting men, and were most popular when they 
deserved to have been stoned to death by the people. 
— But now, Sir, things are greatly altered ; now when 
they are arrived at the consummation of all their 
wishes, through the dirtiest ways, and a most tedious 
journey, no wonder that they want to shuffle off the 
marks of infamy, that make every one that has any 
reputation to lose, so shy of joining them, hoping 
when they are once snugly settled, and have composed 
their persons into a fashionable appearance, that they 
will escape the eyes of the injured and jealous public ; 
like ladies of the town, Sir, who fancy they are imdis- 
covered, when they contrive to thrust themselves into 
a bench among modest women. Alas, Sir, it is all in 
vain, the marks of the beast are wrote in characters 
not to be effaced — no herd, no crowd can conceal these 
smitten deer — a Tory, Sir, may be singled out of any 
mob as easily as a Jew or a chimney-sweeper. 

I have heard say. Sir, of late, that a Whig is only a 
creature of fancy, like a dragon or a griffin, that exists 
no where but in heraldry ; and I have also heard loose 
women say, Sir, that a woman of virtue is as much a 
being of the imagination as any other fiction in our 
escutcheons. 
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I am afraid, Sir, in the strictest sense of the words, 
we shall not be able to furnish many squadrons of 
Whigs, nor above a legion of female griffins in all this 

great city. But still, Sir, it is the interest of virtue 

to rank those on her side who are for keeping up the 
separation ; the lines that divide her and vice can 
never be levelled without they are forced or betrayed. 

Though far from the perfection that has been 

found in some Whig heroes and chaste heroines — the 
commonest street-walker in the suburbs of virtue, that 
never refused any favour but the last, and the most 
common Whig, Sir, deserve better from mankind 
than to be ranked with common whores and con- 
foimded with hackney Tories. 

I have discharged my conscience. Sir, in delivering 
my sentiments upon the present occasion with that 
freedom and candour becoming a man who has the 
honour to represent none but the free and generous. 
If mobs and riots. Sir, have been frequent of late, I 
have shown you to what sort of men, and to what 
kind of principles, this universal disaffection is owing. 
If I can find hereafter any symptoms of amendment 
amongst the heads, you may depend upon my care, 
Sir, to endeavour to put a stop to the fermentation in 
the faecal ducts. In the mean time it may not be 
amiss. Sir, by way of hint, to leave my compliments 
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with you for my lord Duke, to inform him, that 
though he has the power of the bags, and could let 
out his wind for as valuable a consideration as .£olu8 
did to Juno — even for a fine wench, Sir. 

Quarum quae forma pulcherrima Deiopiam 
Connubio jungam stabili propriamque dicabo. 

I acknowledge and feel, Sir, the strength of the temp- 
tation, yet as I think it both impolitic and infinitely 
beneath him, I would not advise him to bluster ; for 
he can neither raise a storm without my permission, 
nor lay one without my assistance. 

Non illi imperiiun pelagi saevimique Tridentem^ 
Sed mihi sorte datum.* 

Upon which the Alderman awoke, rubbed his eyes, 
rung his bell, and called for pen, ink, and paper, and a 
draught of small beer. 

* Mr. Hogarth attending to the Saevum Tridentem, has put 
three enormous teeth into the mouth of our popular orator. 
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FABLES. 

THE RIVER WITH A PETITION, 

A CCORDING to the Romish creed, 

I speak of Rome two thousand years ago, 
The life that they supposed the Gods to lead, 

You would not chuse to undergo. 

Jupiter's business day and night, 
Was to attend with open ears and eyes. 
And to write down, as fast as he could write, 
All the impertinence that men devise. 

Besides men*s fopperies and ravings, 

The women had so great a share. 

That their absurdities and cravings 

Omnipotence alone could bear. 

And furthermore, to try his patience. 
He heard the prayers and fanciful distresses 

Of all his children and relations. 

And of his wife and his mistresses. 
Once on a time, if you'll believe tradition, 

A river in great tribulation, 
To Jupiter presented a petition, 
With an expostulating exhortation ; 
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Whereby, if the petitioner's refused. 
He has a nght to think himself ill-us*d ; 
A form of prayer contrived for execution, 
Exactly like a double-barrel'd gun, 

Which if you fire with resolution, 
You have another chance when one is done. 
So far from killing two birds with one stone. 

An art that's very little known ; 

All the petitioner desir'd to do. 
Was to kill one with two. 
Now this petition shew'd how the petitioner. 
For his fidelity, zeal, and devotion, 

Had been appointed a commissioner 

Of the revenues of the ocean. 

Which he collected with great pains, 

And sent in good and current cash, 

But, for his trouble and clear gains, 
The sea return'd adulterated trash : 
Wherefore he pray'd. 
Exhorted and submitted. 

That all the sums the ocean paid. 

Shall for the future be remitted. 
And issued fair, 

Without debasement or impair. 

Ungrateful Thames ! the God replied. 
Without that mixture and alloy. 
Which the sea pours into thee every tide, 
Thy beauty and thy strength would wear away. 



V 
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Without his aid thou would'st remain 
Like Tiber, or the poor pretending Seine, 
Led thro' parterres, or roll'd down a cascade. 
Confined to vanity, and lost to trade. 
'Tis thus the Highlander complains, 
'Tis thus the union they abuse 
For binding their back-sides in chains. 
And shackling their feet in shoes : 
For giving them both food and fewel, 

And comfortable cloaths, 
Instead of cruel oat-meal gruel ; 
Instead of rags and heritable blows. 
Luxury every day grows stronger ; 

The Highland fair 
Beholds her lover now no longer 

Trotting with his buttocks bare. 
Thus doctor Brown was taken with the spleen, 
And fancied we were all undone, 
Raving about a carpet and a screen. 
And out of temper with the sun : 
Because it is a crime, 
As he supposes, 
For men to run in winter time 
Into the sim to warm their noses. 
*Tis an egregious want of sense, 
A want of taste, and want of shame 
To fancy imiversal affluence 
And luxury the same. 
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In spite of doctor Brown's discerning, 
The term of universal will agree, 
As well with his benevolence and learning, 
As universal suit with luxury. 
He may perceive, if he be so inclined. 
Like his discernment, luxury's confin'd. 
For as the gout torments the hands and feet, 
To ease the nobler stomach and the head, 
So luxury, to gratify the great. 
Insults and robs the labourer of his bread. 
Luxury in a state is a disease, 
Because 'tis partial, and obstructed wealth. 
But universal affluence and ease 
Is universal happiness and health. 

FABLE II. 

The PHGENIX and her LOVERS. 

TTHAT every female's a coquette, 

I could as safely swear upon a book. 
As I could safely bet. 

That every Frenchman is a cook. 

A Phoenix, daughter of the sim. 
Chaste as a vestal, modest as a nun. 
Added such merit to her birth. 
That not a bird, tho' of the highest fashion. 
No feather'd coxcomb of the earth 

Ventur'd to declare his passion. 
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They all agreed 
No earthly bird was worthy of her love ; 
None but a bird of the celestial breed. 
An angel from above. 
The phoenix liv'd so long a maid, 
'Till all her gaiety and bloom 
Began to fade, 
And savour of the tomb. 
She mop'd, grew splenetic, and tir*d 
Of so much awe and so much state, 
She long*d like the other birds to be admir*d. 
Like other birds she long*d to find a mate. 
At last she issu'd out a proclamation. 
To summon the male birds of every nation ; 
Perhaps this summons, and this longing. 
Was a political machine. 
Just like the lovers that came thronging, 
Summon*d by our virgin queen. 

Now, from all quarters. 
The birds appeared in their best cloaths ; 
Nobles in stars and garters, 
Curled and embroidered beaux. 
Some stately, others light and gay. 
For ever chatterM. 
About the inner ring. 
Where all the birds of figure press, 
A bat whirl'd roimd with leathern wing. 
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To shew his shape and his address, 
0£fering his heart, his eyes and wings to boot. 
At which there rose an universal hoot. 
The phoenix answer'd in the tone, 
And in the self-same manner languished, 
As queen Elizabeth when she was shown 
A taylor by her beauty vanquished ; 
Take courage, man, says she. 
For if I needs must have a taylor, 
I promise, without failure, 
To marry none but thee. 
And as the queen coquetted at an age 
When other queens are tame, 
'Till she went off the stage, 
The phoenix did the same. 
She died a great coquette, and what is more. 
Rose from the grave a greater than before. 
The phoenix and self-love are the same beast. 
Within the human breast, 
Which poets feign the spicy east. 
She builds her solitary nest ; 
From whence, with every gale of wind. 
The traveller may smell the mind. 
Her lovers are our passions ; these she meets. 
Either by appointment or by chance. 
Which if she can't indulge, she treats 
With smiles and complaisance. 
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And as the phcenixy from her ashes rais'd. 

Returns as blooming as a bride. 
So when we thiiUc it dies, the Lord be prais'd, 
Self-love springs up again with double pride. 

'Tis a determin'd case, 
None but ourselves can occupy our place. 
For this same reason, physical and clear. 

Each individual of us all. 
Is that same phoenix, without any peer. 

On this terrestrial ball. 
A lover is a madman, and a miser 

Not one jot wiser. 
Let any try, except a lover, 
Or one devoted to his pelf. 
Whether in all the world they can discover 

Another self. 

FABLE IIL 
THE DUCKLINGS AND THE WISE BIRDS. 

A HEN one evening to enjoy the cool. 

Was walking with a brood of ducklings callow. 
Just like a mistress of a boarding school, 
With misses green and yellow. 
As she was tutoring and schooling 
This bird for loitering, and that for fooling, 
Behold a fishpond so alluring, 
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Thaty spite of her remonstrances and cackle, 
They ventur*d their whole stock without insuring, 

Trusting to their oars and tackle; 

The hen kept scolding like a drab, 

Cursing her rebellious race ; 
We're not thy children, cried a pert young squab, 
If we were chickens, we should have more grace, 

On nature we depend, 
Our course she steers. 
Nature's a safer guide, and better friend, 
Than any dotard's fears. 

Close by the pond, an antient tower. 

Lifted its venerable head, 

A college and sequester'd bower 

Where owls for ages had been bred ; 
An old professor, a great clerk. 

Taught them their talents to display. 
To keep their eyes wide open in the dark 

And shut them in the face of day. 
To think abstractedly, to reason deep. 
And to declaim, 'till all the world's asleep. 

These students from the tower saw our young folks, 

Our bold adventiurers under sail, 

They heard their clamorous mirth and jokes, 

And heard their nurse's fruitless wail. 
Observe, says one more learned than the rest, 

These birds by instinct know the season 
To sail, to eat, to go to rest, 
Just as we know by argument and reason. 
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We know from reason and experience both, 
We see it ev'ry hour; 
That governors are loth, 
To part with power. 
Yon hen which you all hear, 

In such a fright. 
Undoubtedly affects that fear, 
To keep her pupils always in her sight. 
From the same principle, for the same end. 

Our tutor keeps us all thus penn'd; 
Preaching that we must not pretend to fly. 

We are too weak, it is too soon, 
Which m demonstrate to be a lye, 
As clear as the sun at noon. 
Feet, said the subtle owl, 

Are not the things 
That constitute the essence of a fowl, 
So much as wings. 
Whatever is essential to our make 
We soonest learn and seldomest mistake. 
Hence that pathetic prayer, that tender call 
By which we get our wants dispatch'd 
Is so essential above all, 
That we all speak the moment we are hatch'd: 

Nature, benevolent and wise. 
Opens our mouths much sooner than our eyes. 



10 
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By parity of reason meet, 

Our wings and pinions should be ready, 

Long time before our heads and feet 

Are firm and steady. 

Therefore 'twill follow like a chain. 

That as we walk, you must confess. 

With little giddiness and pain. 

If we attempt it, we must fly with less. 
This reasoning philosophic wight 
Convinced his bretherli one and all: 
With one accord they took their flight, 

And fatal and untimely was their fall! 
None of them reasoned any more. 
The young logicians lay like wrecks, 

Drown'd in the pond, and scatter'd on the shore, 
With mangled limbs and broken necks. 
Bred in a coiurt, or some gay city, 

The ducklings are those thoughtless sprightly fools. 
Oh Cambridge is it not a pity, 

Straft|[«r8 to thee and to thy schools ? 

FABLE IV. 
LA NOBLESSE DE FRANCE. 

THE FIGHTING COCK AND THE CRAVEN. 

A COCK, an officer of foot. 

In France retir'd into a village, 
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Where he did nought but crow and strut. 

And liv'd by pillage. 

Whene'er he had a mind 

To take his pastime with the fair. 

He was not to one wife confin'd. 

Nor to a pair: 

But, like a lord, 

Had half a dozen both at bed and board. 

He spied a bam door fowt^one day, 

Cram'd from the rump up to the gullet. 

In amorous dalliance and play 

With a young pullet. 

His robes and trains, his senatorial cap. 

His size almost the size of geese, 

Shew'd that he had been nurtur'd in the lap 

Of peace. 

Bred for the bench and presidential chair. 

He judg'd, he roosted, and digested there. 

The military cock took as much pleasure 

As an unlucky page. 

To see the magistrate employ his leisure 

So much below his dignity and age. 

He that should set a good example! 

Be virtuous and discreet ! 

To tread on modesty, and trample 

Chastity beneath his feet! 

Fine time, says he, when judges run 

Seducing maidens in the open sun ! 

10 — 3 
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This wanton fit 
Comes of intemperance and over-eating ; 
Which, as it soon will bring you to the spit, 
Shall save your reverence from a beating. 
To this reproof. 
With a sly sneer, the judge replied aloof: 
'Tis true, that I and all my brood, 
When we have run the race assigned. 
Shall have the honour to become the food 
And comfort of mankind. 
An unexpected death 
Shall gently steal, not force away our breath. 
Good colonel, you are mightily mistaken. 

It is not owing to respect, indeed. 
That you are neither boil'd, like us, with bacon, 

Roasted nor fricasseed. 
But tho' your flesh be men's aversion. 
Yet it contributes much to their diversion ; 

They give you barley, bread, and oats. 
Because they take great pleasure and delight 

To see you fight; 
To see you cutting one another's throats. 
If you escape, and are not slain in war. 
You are in a worse plight by far: 
Amongst the hogs. 
Wounded and lame you'ri^ on a dunghill cast, 
By wanton boys and puppy dqgs 
Worried or teaz'd to death at last. 
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In France the land-tax is not as 'tis here, 
A tax where you appeal and squabble ; 

There the nobility go free and clear, 
Like the rascality and rabble. 

The same exception pards and tygers own; 
And the base polecat caught in gins: 
Their flesh and bone we let alone, 
And ask them nothing but their skins. 

FABLE V. 

THE DOG AND THE CAT. 

T NTEREST fascinates both age and youth, 
And, with a glance of her bewitching eye, 

Can make a minister speak truth. 
Or make a mighty monarch tell a lye. 

She can set brothers by the ears, 

And, what you'll scarce believe perhaps. 
Make sisters as harmonious as the spheres. 
And live together without pulling caps. 

Tis she gives every one her place, 
Oft, like a blundering marshal at a feast. 

Joining a scoundrel to his grace, 

■ « 

An atheist to a priest. 

Interest well understood, 
Made Solomon, makes Melcomb now declare 

That life is only good 
To eat and drink, and laugh, and banish care. 
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Close by a kitchen fire, a dog and cat. 

Each a famous politician, 
Were meditating as they sat, 
Plans and projects of ambition. 
By the same fire were set to warm 
Fragments of their masters dinner ; 
Temptations to alarm 
The frailty of a sinner. 
Clear prurient water stream'd from Pompey's jaws. 
And Tabby looked demure, and licked her paws; 
And as two plenipos. 
For fear of a surprise, 
When both have something to propose. 
Examine one another's eyes; 
Or like two maids, tho' smit by different swains. 
In jealous conference o'er a dish of tea, 
Pompey and Tabby both, cudgell'd their brains. 
Studying each other's physiognomy. 

Pompey, endow'd with finer sense, 
Discover'd in a cast of Tabby face, 
A sympton of concupiscence, 
Which made it a clear case. 
When, straight applying to the dawning passion, 

Pompey address'd her in this fashion : 
Both you and I, with vigilance and zeal. 
Becoming faithful dogs and pious cats, 
Have guarded day and night this common-weal, 
From robbery and rats, 
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All that we get for this, heaven knowp. 
Is a few bones, and many blows. 
Let us no longer fawn. and whina, 
Since we have talents and are able; 
Let us impose an equitable fine 
Upon our master's table* 
And to be brief, 
Let us each choose a single dish, 
ril be contented with roast beef, 
Take you that turbot — you love fisb 
Thus every dog and cat agrees. 
When they can settle their own fee^^ 
Thus two contending chiefs are seeOf 
T' agree at last in every measure; 
One takes the management of the marine. 

The other of the nation's treasure: 
Thus Legge retir'd, thus even Pitt 
His popularity resigned, 
For a tid-bitt, 
A pit-tance suited to the patriot's mind. 

FABLE VI. 
THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 

W^ITH malice feU 

A Spider watch'd within his cell. 
Ready to sally. 
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The unwary traveller to souse, 
Like a jew-broker in the alley, 
Or a Dutch merchant in his counting-house: 
Like them he corresponded far and near, 
And tho* his trade was intricate and dark. 
He managed his affairs, and kept all clear. 
Without a partner or a clerk. 
A petit maitre, an active bustling fly, 
Thinking to scamper unmolested, 
With airy equipage as he passed by. 
By cruel Cacus was arrested. 
Fumish'd with undaunted sense. 
Which only courts and camps can teach. 
Having no weapon or defence. 
Except his instrument of speech. 
The fly, with flattering soporific strains, 
Tried to benumb the spider*s brains: 
Hearing such daily praise bestowed 
Upon your elegance in weaving, 
I came to visit your abode. 
Which is magnificent beyond believing: 
And now I am convinced, if you will drop 
The linen trade. 
And take to weaving velvets and brocades. 
The salad-eaters must soon shut up shop. 
Change but your diet, and, like theirs, your taste 
Will grow refin*d, correct, and chaste. 
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As I have studied every herb and leaf, 
That*s either noxious or fit to eat, 
Make me your caterer in chief, 
And purveyor of all your meat. 
Send me this instant, in a trice, 
rU bring you something savoury and nice. 
Seeing the spider smile and grin, 
He found his plot would not succeed, 

It was too thin. 
For one of that sagacious breed ; 
On which he fell a vapouring and buzzing, 

Swearing the drones would take the alarm. 
And come to the assistance of their cousin 
With an enormous swarm. 
The drones and I are no such strangers. 
We know, said Cacus, what we both can do. 
They are too wise to run their heads in dangers, 
For such a busy meddling fool as you ; 
But, since you come to spoil our manufacture. 
And poison honest traders, 
rU hang you like a malefactor, 
To terrify invaders. 
No sooner said then done, 
He knock'd him down, and hung him in the sun. 

The spider's a negodator, 
And an ensnaring captious debater, 
Oburate, subtle and alert. 
The fly a coxcomb and a prater, 
Teazing and pert. 
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Tho* all such characters I hate, 

And from my soul despise, 
May we have many spiders in the state, 
When we are plagued with French and Spanish flies. 

FABLE VII. 

The WILD DUCKS and the WATER SPANIEL. 

A FTER a tedious flight. 

Of many a stormy day and night ; 
A flock of wild ducks sailing up and down. 
Upon a lake were making merry; 
Like sailors in a seaport town. 
Just arriv'd from Pondicherry. 

A swan too stately for such sport, 
To shew herself was all her view, 
Had undertaken to escort 
The jovial crew. 
Swelling and bridling 
With all the airs of a fine dame at court ; 
Turning about and sideling. 
Advancing, and then stooping short. 

Displaying in her features 
Contempt and insolent dejection. 
To signify that those strange creatures. 
Were forc'd upon her for protection. 
I must ccmfess amongst mankind 
I have seen swans as foolishly inclined. 
At Paris on the Seine, 
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I've seen a French marquee conduct a pair 
Of German barons to the air 
Of Saint Germaine, 
Strutting before them, tossing up his head, 
Then looking back, and lowering his crest 
The barons were so aukward, so ill bred, 
And so ill dress*d. 
Have .you not seen a new-made peer 
With equal pride, but greater trepidations, 
Observing in his rear 
A troop of country relations. 
Run up St. James's street, and, at two leaps. 

Take Arthur's steps ? 
Those steps as terrible as the Tarpeian, 
From whence with one black ball you're hurl'd 
Into another world 
Among the danm'd Plebeian. 
Perhaps this grave and solemn swan 
Dislik'd the company of those wild ducks, 
Just as a prude, or sober man, 
Dislikes the company of bucks. 
For while they made more noise and riot 
Than twenty justices of peace. 
The swan was serious and quiet. 
As captain Gander marching with his geese, 

Marching to the field. 
With gorget and a wooden shield. 
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About the middle of the lake, 
Upon the banks a water spaniel lay. 
Looking out for duck or drake, 
Or any lawful prey, 
And as the captain of a privateer 
Lies by, 
Nor offers to bear down, nor gives a cheer, 
'Till his expected prize begins to fly, 
Close to the shore the spaniel lets them sail, 
And rush'd into the lake when they tum'd tail, 

Snorting and snoring; 
Pursuing them with all his force. 
Swearing and roaring 
*Till he was hoarse; 
He tum'd and veer'd, 
Now made a stretch, and then a tack; 
Now snapp'd, and now they disappear'd, 
And rose again a long way back: 
'Till the poor spiritless exausted brute 
Was forc'd to give up the pursuit. 
And as the French to Toulon ran. 
And left the Spaniards in a scrape. 
The moment that the fray began. 
The swan made her escape. 
Quite out of reach, 
A roan duck on the beach. 
Under a shed. 
Considered the whole scene with wonder. 
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Just like Caligula under the bed, 
Studying the cause of lightning and thunder. 
As the victorious crew pass'd by in order, 
He made them an oration; 

The roan duck being the recorder, 
Or burgomaster of the corporation. 

Leave your abandoned lives, 

Roving like pirates and Jews, 
Come hither with your children and wives, 
And settle peaceably in our mews. 
We'll take you without any fuss, 
Here we have neither law nor code. 
You're only tied to copy us. 
And go by custom and the mode; 
You shall be fashionably dress'd. 
Protected, treated, and caress'd, 
A friseur, with an instrument of steel. 
Shall shape your wings and your toupee. 
Make them sit perfectly genteel, 

Easy and free. 
As to the rest, you may gather from my looks 
Whether the air is good. 

And whether we have wholesome food. 
Or tolerable cooks. 
Peace, wretch, the chieftain duck replied. 
Nor with thy venal breath offend the brave. 

Freedom is as much our pride. 

As 'tis thine to be a slave. 
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We neither injure nor provoke; 
We neither fear the great nor small, 
Because we scorn to yield to any yoke, 
We are hated by them all. 
From pole to pole pursued, 
From pole to pole 
Our enemies have every soul 
Been baffled and subdued. 
Lords of three elements we can maintain 
Our freedom and possessions. 
With the same ease that we disdain 
Thy offers, and insidious professions. 
In our own virtue we confide, 
On others how can we rely? 
When fear or hope, envy or pride, 
May turn a friend into a false ally. 

Those who depend on others. 
Whether on males or females they depend, 
Will find the swan has many brothers. 
And sisters without end. 



FABLE VIII. 

THE ADVICE OF AN OLD SPANIEL, 

A CERTAIN dog of middUng birth, 
Frolicksome and full of play : 
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Even in the height of all his mirth, 
Delicate, as well as gay: 
With far more feeling for his friend^ 
Than they could either taste or comprehend. — 

Being thrown into the W(»'ld betimes. 
Betimes discovered it was all a cheat, 
Yet not so dangerous for odious crimes, 
As odious for malice and deceit ; 
Oft when he meant to have amus*d, 
His friends with a conceit, or harmless jest. 
By many he was snarl'd at and abus*d. 
And slighted even by the best^ 
Oft, when half-starv*d, he found a bone, 

Or something hid, 
Instead of eating it alone. 

As others did, 
He ran to share his daily bread, 

Unsought, 
With those that were much better fed 
Than taught. 
His daily bread they seiz'd ; 
And drove him from their mess. 
More disappointed and displeased 
With their ingratitude than his distress. 
It is a maxim amongst dogs, 
When they have the address and skill. 
To slip their collars and thetr clogs. 
And leave their friends that use them 
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To avoid anxiety and strife 
Tray was resolv'd to try a country life. 

A country dog, I think, 
Is exactly like a country 'squire, 
They both are only fit to sleep and stink 
By their own fire. 
And when awake are only good 
To yelp and halloo in a wood. 

Their joys. 
And conversation are the same, 
*Tis all a clamour and a noise. 
And all the noise and clamour about game. 
Three words compose their whole vocabulary, 
A fox, a hare, and a fine scenting day. 
Whether they are serious or merry, 

'Tis all they have to say: 
In short they never are so entertaining, 
As when they're fast asleep or feigning. 
To quit such friends as these. 
One would not grieve, 
Tray parted from them with great ease, 
Without so much as taking leave, 
Consults his grandsire by profession, 

A spaniel ; 
For judgment and discretion, 
A perfect Daniel ; 
Benign and mild; 
He heard his grandson's grievances and smil'd. 
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Grandson, said he, I do conceive, 

If you had known the world, and how things go. 

But half as much as you believe ; 

Which is twice as much as I believe you know; 

You would not have complain'd. 

That dogs behave to one another, 

When they are unchain*d. 

Like every creature to his brother. 

Say, dupe of a rash confidence and trust. 

If you lie open and unguarded. 

Is it not just. 

That vigilance should be rewarded? 

'Twas neither nature's call. 

Nor my instruction, 

To trust your friends at all; 

Much less, to trust them to your own destruction: 

A painful and severe attention. 

Is but a necessary fence. 

To every dog of sense. 

Against deceit and circumvention ; 

A task from which you hop'd to be reliev*d 

By trusting to your friends : 

You are deceived. 

Acting as much as they for your own ends : 

All the world knows. 

That friendship's a mere sound ; 

A sound that hardly can impose 

Upon a puppy hound. 

II 
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Nature is not to blame, 
Flattered by cunning, indolence invented 

That foolish name, 
By which so many fools are circumvented. 
Happiness you'll seldom find. 
Unless you learn 
To have no weighty interest, or concern. 
With those of your own kind; 
Unless you learn, (if it is not too late) 
That they are neither worth your love nor hate. 
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FABLE I. 



To my Lord 



VyVITH parts, tho' little worse for wearing, 

That scarce would pay for the repairing, 

A man past forty-five, 
Furnish'd with indolence and pride, 
A huge tremendous spouse beside, 

To save his soul alive, 
Was sitting yawning by the sea, 
Twirling his snuff-box just like me. 

Vanquished almost by strenuous sloth. 
He set himself a task at length, 
A task above his worship's strength. 

Above the strength of both. 
** To sit with an attentive eye 

** To mark and take a strict account, 

** And how exactly the amount 
** Of all the waves as they pass*d by." 
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So putting on, to suit the case, 
A calculating placid face, 

He kept his reckoning and discretion 
'Till, by miscounting grown confused. 
And consequently disamused. 

He broke the series of progression ; 
Which overflowing, fill'd him quite 
With spleen up to the throat, and spite. 

During this vaporish fit of grief, 
A Fox steppM up (my Lord, 'tis true, 
It was your genius, tho* not you), 

A Fox stepp'd up to his relief. 
Begin again, said he, and mind; 

Why will you poison your enjoyment? 
Are there not waves enow behind. 

Enow for your whole life's employment ? 
Of all those millions that were lent, 

Myriads of millions must have bounds, 
Of all those millions you have spent, 

I speak of moments, not of pounds. 
Keep no account, nor heed the sum. 

Time past is *n%tch%l^ my good friend, 

Remember only how you spend 
The present and the time to come. 

FABLE IL 
ORAY tell me. Sir, in what respect. 

What harm, says Pert, in a pert gown, 

"^^ An Exchequer Term^ the charge is answered by a cypher. 
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Do you imagine or expect 

From us the servants of the Crown. 
Why none at all, if you were wise ; 
And there perhaps the danger lies. 

But let me tell you, said Sir John, 
(It was a roguish whig that spoke) 

How i£sop once was set upon, 
And how he stung them with a joke. 

A set of jolly tars one day, 
Of Athens the supporters. 

Joking with iEsop in their way, 
Just like a set of drunken porters; 
Come on, cries one, my cunning man, 
Unload that pack 
Upon your back. 
Give us a Fable spick and span. 
Then claps him on the back, and hollows, 
On which out came the tale that follows : 
NATURE had suffer'd a contusion, 

Old Ocean from his seat had wandered, 
When Jove, to clear up the confusion 

And bring things to their proper standard. 
Cried out, Drink, Earth, with all thy might. 
Three drunken bouts will set all right. 
She drank such draughts for the first time. 

The mountains soaking like a toast. 

Uncovered to the roots almost, 
Appeared with heaps of mud and slime. 
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The second bout the trees appeared; 
The third the vallies were quite clear'd : 
Had she continued in that cue, 
It would have been the worse for you, 
For by and by 

She must have drunk the ocean dry, 
And if she had, my witty men. 
What would you sailors have done then ? 
Now, Sir, by way of application. 
Pray look at our low situation. 
Surrounded by a sea of law. 
In imitation of our betters, 
We try to keep this sea in awe. 

Like Xerxes and the Dutch, with fetters ; 
That is, with many a bank and fence, 
Labour and infinite expence. 
We keep in pretty decent bounds 

Prerogative or royal pride. 
That overflow our neighbour's grounds. 
And spread destruction far and wide. 
Suppose, from any cause you please, 
You, who are trusted with the keys. 
Who ought to watch against abuses. 

Should think it neither harm nor sin. 
To open all your gates and sluices. 
And let the foaming waters in. 
In such a case, to say no more. 
Reckoning all those that must be drown*d. 
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And some perhaps that may be found 
Knock*d on the head ashore, 
Tell me, ye men of subtile brain, 
How many Lawyers will remain ? 

FABLE III. 

A WOLF pursued a Kid one day, 

Left by a shepherd through mistake, 
That, like a truant at a wake, 
Loiter*d behind to sport and play. 
So well Sir Lupus play*d his part. 

There was no chance in any shape 
For her escape. 
Unless she could escape by art. 
As he press'd hard upon her rear. 
The cunning jade. 
Like a distress'd and injur*d maid, 
Turn'd round, and dropp'd a tear. 
Dread Sir, she cried, I see my fate. 
Suspend your hunger and your hate. 
Oh let me hear that voice so sweet. 

Charm me once more before my death, 
Your humble maid shall at yoiu: feet. 

With joy resign her breath. 
The wolf set up a hideous howl ; 
The moment he began to sing. 
He made the woods and vallies ring. 
And frightened every beast and fowl. 
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He scarce had rung a dozen peals, 
When, following, as they were bid, 

A hundred Dogs were at his heels. 
Which put the Wolf to flight, and sav'd the Kid- 
Thus hunted Liberty besought 

A respite for a certain season. 
Begging before he cut her throat. 

To hear her learned Butcher reason. 
The Butcher made so great a din, 

His eloquence brought down the rabble, 
Glad to escape with a whole skin. 

Freedom left him and them to squabble. 
Bad tenets openly maintained 
Are not so bad as good ones feign*d ; 
Filmer, so far from doing harm, 

Served, like the Wolf, to give th* alarm. 

FABLE IV. 

ynOUGHTFULLY walking in his park. 

His Grace, with eyes fix*d on the ground, 
Beheld an object of small mark. 

Made like a furz-ball, dark and round; 
And, like one trod upon, it broke. 
Gave a loud crack, and sent forth smoke. 

His Grace's diamond buckles sullied, . 
He kicked the ball with great disdain, 
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As if disdaining to be bullied ; 
The ball looked twice as big again. 
Again he kicked, kick after kick, 
Then took a stone, then tried a stick ; 
The ball went on at such a pace, 
It was grown bigger than his Grace. 
Zounds ! said the Duke, what have we here ? 

What means this foolish apparition? 
Minerva whispered in his ear. 

It means the Yorkshiremen*s petition. 

FABLE V. 

A N Ass was limping in great pain : 
A nail, or else a pointed stick, 
Had pierced his foot into the quick ; 
And all attempts to get it out were vain. 

With melancholy face. 
Quite in despair, he turn*d his back 
Upon both Regular and Quack, 

And told a Wolf his case ; 
With you, said he, my sufferings end. 

Into your paws my life I put : 
Eat me ; but first. Sir, condescend 

To draw the nail out of my foot ; 
Let me enjoy one moment's ease. 
Devour me after when you please. 
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With teeth as hard as brass, 

The Wolf drew out the nail ; 
On which his patient, John the Ass, 

Whisking about his Ass*s tail. 
Full at the Wolf let fly a stroke. 
That broke his jaws, and would have broke 

A helmet or a coat of mail, 
That spoil'd his instruments for drawing, 
And stripp'd him of his tools for chewing. 
Friend, said the Ass, you are right served ; 

Why would you alter your condition ? 
'Tis fit a butcher should be starved. 

When he sets up for a physician. 
A thousand times it has been told, 

*Tis true, 
But if the Fable's trite and old. 

You'll own the application's new. 
A man of wealth, therefore of weight, 

A most notorious malefactor, 
Approach'd a Minister of State, 

With loaded hands, tho' no contractor ; 
Five thousand Hoares, five thousand banks, 
A ring, and twenty thousand thanks; 

Take but this thorn out of my side, 
Prevent my fall; 
My boroughs ever bound and tied 

Shall wait your Lordship's call. 
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My Lord, said he. naught can defeat us, ' 
If you will grant me my Quietus. 

*Twas done, and bravely done, no doubt. 
For now he join'd his powers and strength. 
And had the happiness at length 

To help to kick his Lordship out. 

FABLE VL 

/^^ROSSING a river swift and wide, 
A Horse, with an indignant eye. 
Beheld a foolish piece of pride, 

A piece of Dung come prancing by. 
Behold, said he, that compost vile, 

The filthy stuff, 
That was behind me half a mile. 

Is now before me far enough. 
*But why should this make a Horse sick? 

Delighted with malicious jokes. 
Fortune plays many a worse trick. 
When she plays some of her fine strokes. 

* But why should this make a Horse sick, 
This is not any new vagary, 
Fortune plays many a worse trick, 
Quoties voluii jocari. 

For the sake of the Ladies^ the Author altered it. 
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Did not she fearless of reproach, 
Bestow on him that rubb'd my heels, 

My master's widow and his coach, 
And kitchen-stuff, to grease the wheels ? 

The lucky dog, said he, and smil'd, 

Has got her daughter too with child. 

FABLE VII. 

A FLOCK of Cranes newly come over, 

Buried in wheat up to the throat, 
Like oxen rioting in clover. 
Were taken at their iahU d'kSU. 
Amongst the set 
Thus taken up for vagrant game, 

A Stork was found in the same net. 
Pretending to be sick and lame ; 
With whining voice and face of brass. 
Just like a rogue with a false pass. 
Seized with a fainting fit, 
'Tis but a moment since I lit; 
For filial duty in all ages. 

Our house, said he, was ever noted, 
By all philosophers and sages. 

By poets male and female quoted : 
My name is Stork, the Cranes will own 
No way related to their clan ; 
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I should as soon digest a stone, 

As corn or bran. 
Believe not me, trust your own eyes; 

Take and examine us by pairs, 
Observe the difference of our dies, 

How different mine is from theirs. 
Neither your colour nor digestion. 
The farmer cried, is now the question; 
That you were taken in this place. 

And in their company, is plain ; 
But, for the honour of your race. 

You shall be punish'd as a Crane. 
So have I heard a Placeman grave, 

Reply aloud, when he was bated. 
For joining, like a pimping slave, 

A pack of Tories that he hated, 
*Tis mighty well, upon that head, 

I give you leave to run your rig; 
You know at Cambridge I was bred. 

And all the world knows Fm a Whig. 

FABLE VIII. 

A GNAT upon an Ox's horn, 

Clapping his wings, sang forth his praise, 
Greater than the Unicorn : 
Hail, greatest beast of all that graze ! 
Accept, great brute, my willing strain; 
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Andy if my weight give you no pain, 
Which I much fear, 
Allow me to remain: 
Great and mighty Chieftain, say, 
Whether shall I go or stay ? 
The Ox reply*d, 
Where insignificance prevails, 

You always meet with empty pride; 
Depend upon't, it never fails : 
To me, vain insect, 'tis the same. 

You may give over or go on ; 
I neither felt you when you came. 

Nor shall I miss you when you're gone. 

Said Maupertuis, Pray, read this Fable, 
And I'll explain it to the table. 
Observe Voltaire, that chirps and sings 

Near Prussia's King from night to morn; 
He is the Gnat that claps his wings, 

And sings upon the Ox's horn: 
Voltaire replied, the Gnat suits me; 

But why an Ox ? there I am dull ; 
As for the Ox, said Maupertuis, 

I wish the Ox had been a Bull.* 

* If there is any meaning in these four last lines of the author, 
of which I hold him guiltless, to use the words of Jean Jaques. 
'* ce n'est que pour ceux, qui ont (le Tact) I'odorat fin," he should 
have said. — Smellfungus. 
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FABLE IX. 

/^NC£ on a time, a man of fashion, 

iEsop has told it you before, 
In love, and blinded by his passion. 

At Athens wed a common Whore* 
The Whore, transported with devotion, 

Leaving her lovers in the lurch. 
And also proud of her promotion. 

Attended daily the Greek church. 
Venus, to whom she made her prayers. 

Rated her soundly in her sleep: 
You strumpet, give yourself no airs ; 

Your prayers, said she, and incense keep: 
Not for your sake, nor for your vows, 
I gave your ladyship your spouse. 
Nor, like dame Fortune, for a whim; 

It was because in twenty places 

He had affronted all the Graces; 
In short, because I hated him. 
My Lord has made a vile buffoon 

His bosom friend, the Graces cried ; 
Good gracious, Venus, grant our boon. 

Give him a harlot for his bride. 
Tho' chaste, the Graces are so gay, 

Venus herself is so delighted, 

12 
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So taken with their winning way, 

She hates all those by whom they're slighted. 



FABLE X. 

T ET him alone; he's a Reviewer, 

By such vile trash he gets his bread ; 
And for that reason, soyez seur. 

He well deserves a broken head. 
A Flea out of a blanket shaken, 
A bloody-minded sinner. 
Upon a Taylor's neck was taken. 
Marauding for a dinner. 
The Flea attempted a defence, 
The damage was so small, 

That the offence 
Was next to none, or none at all : 
And furthermore, to save his life, 
Pleaded his children and poor wife. 
That's not the case, the Judge reply 'd, 
The harm is small, 'tis not deny'd ; 
You did your worst, and had your fill: 
Did then, said he, 
Unrighteous Flea, 
Not for the deed, but for the will. 
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FABLE XI. 

AN Eagle pick*d up a young Lamb, 
Carelessly sporting by her Dam, 

Too feeble to protect and guard her ; 
Aloft you might have seen her swing, 
Just like a Lamb on a hook-ring, 

Swinging suspended in a larder. 
The bird kept mounting to the sky, 

'Till, like a paper kite, 
Lessened each instant to the eye, 

He vanished out of sight. 
A Jack Daw on a steeple top, 
First taking a deliberate hop, 

Resolv'd to try what he could do; 
Resolv'd the Eagle to excell, 
Down, like a bird of prey, he fell, 

To seize, and carry off, the Ewe : 
His feet entangled in the wool. 
Neither Jack's wings nor paper skull 

Could rescue him from his mishap: 
A Shepherd, summoned by John's noise, 
Took him, and, to divert his boys, 

Trimm'd him, and gave him a fool's cap. 
Now, Jack, said he, now, if you will. 
Fancy yourself an Eagle still. 

12 — 2 
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So have I seen, you know the place, 

A Coxcomb, with a Jack Daw'swit. 
Rise, with a pert unmeaning face. 

To emulate the Eagle Pitt; 
As fit to speak or to reply 
As i£sop*s Tortoise was to fly; 
Struggle and strain to be distinguish'd. 

Floundering and stammering evermore. 
Then drop eternally extinguished 

In one contemptuous farewell roar. 
'Tis pertness makes Jack hop and chatter, 

Pertness makes all weak people weaker ; 
Nothing but courage, strength, and matter 

Can make a thunder-bearing speaker. 



FABLE XII. 

CUCKING his paws for his diversion, 

A Bear, a huge mis-shapen mass. 
Beheld a Fox, with great aversion. 

Picking the bones of a dead Ass. 
I never touch the dead, said Bruin, 

Nor break their sacred rest, like you. 
To whom destruction and dire ruin. 

For such a wicked act, is due. 
With a sly grin, the Fox reply'd, 
My learned friend, we differ wide; 
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Pray heaven, that you and all your kin 

Would take a fancy to such fare i 
To eat the dead, is no great sin, 

It is the living you should spare. 
Your piety I understand; 

You, Sir, and all your brethren chuse 
To fit yourselves with those at hand. 

Rather than wait for dead folks' shoes. 
Happy are they that have no dealings 
With Bears of nice and tender feelings I 
Says Crito the benign: 

Crito would sooner lose his head 
Than vent his spleen 

By speaking evil of the dead. 

Crito, you talk and look profoundlyi 
But pr'ythee, with that heart of steel, 

Revile the dead, and maul them soundly; 
Flea none but those that cannot feel. 

Your cruel pastime, Junius, cease; 
Had you been just to honour and to fame. 

Had you let Virtue sleep in peace. 
And lash'd those only that are dead to shame; 

I should have cry*d, why let him slash, 
I like both Junius and his plan; 
None but a knave need fear his lash. 

But Brutus is an honourable man. 
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FABLE XIII. 

A SERPENT sly, 

With thoughtful head and watchful eye, 
Had got out of a thousand scrapes, 
Either by wriggling or back-sliding. 
By circumvention or by gliding; 

In short, in many shapes, 
Without the least pretence 
To consequence or common sense, 
With volubility indeed 

The tail, affecting to be great. 
Envied the head her judgement seat. 
And tried to take the lead. 
Some members openly dissented; 

Some were won over, some afraid ; 
The major part at last consented, 

The head was shamefully betray'd. 
Without an eye, a nose, an ear, 

Without the semblance of a brain. 
Without a grain of wit or fear, 

Madame la Queue began her reign. 
And thus equipped began her ramble. 

Tearing and scratching the poor Snake ; 
But tho' she passed through thorn or bramble. 
She wheel'd at every stone or stake; 
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*T was that by which she was preserved, 

By flexibility alone, 
Those tails have always been observed 

Most flexible that have least bone : 
They yield to any slight impression ; 

Whereas an obstinate stiff rump 
Maintains her ground, and keeps possession. 

And moves for neither shove nor thump. 
The head, that had not slept a wink, 
Catch*d her at last fast in a chink; 
With sanguine eyes and pallid hue. 

La Tete advanced steady and clear. 
Came round, and disengaged La Queue, 

And made her fall into the rear. 
When they are first that should be last, 
It shall be now as in times past. 
When they that were ordained to trail, 

Presume to take the lead and guide, 
They must return and be the tail. 

Or be cut off and lay'd aside. 

FABLE XIV. 

A FOX contrived, tho* lock'd and barr'd, 

Contrivance was the Fox's trade. 
To steal into a Farmer's yard, 
A la sourdine, by escalade ; 
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With appetites wicked and loose, 

Improv*d by travelling and art, 
He suck*d the blood out of a Goose, 

Ravish'd a Hen, and broke her heart. 
To put an end to these lewd courses. 

Before the caitiff was aware. 
Surrounding him with all his forces, 

The Farmer caught him in a snare. 
He studied till he crack'd his brains, 

The writers of those times relate. 
To find out penalties and pains. 

To suit his cruelty and hate ; 
Revenge will help you at a pinch, 

E*en when your parts begin to fail. 
To make Volpone die inch by inch. 

He tied a fire-brand to his tail. 
The Fox ran streight to Hodge*s corn, 

And caus'd as great a conflagration. 
As when Wilkes came and blew his horn. 

That, like the last trump, rous*d the nation : 
Turn'd out of doors with an intention 

To get him basted well, and roasted; 
But they pay*d dear for their invention, 

They got him only nicely toasted. 
With Bills of Rights to his tail tied. 

With red-hot Humphry too he came, 
And more combustibles beside. 

That set all Brentford in a flame. 
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The ruin spread, and made such haste, 

For all the engines, they employ'd, 
The neighbouring towns were soon lay'd waste, 

And Middlesex was quite destroy'd: 
The flames reach'd London ; but anon 
The wind chop'd round, or London too had gone. 
Both these examples are compleat; 

I wish some folks would learn from hence 
To know that no revenge is sweet. 

Without a little common sense. 



FABLE XV. 

A P E A R-T REE fell into disgrace. 

Exhausting all its strength in leaves. 
An idle occupant of space, 

A shelter, and a den for thieves. 
For birds perpetually merry. 

As long as there was plumb or cherry. 
The Orchard, in an ill condition, 

Complained to Colin they were plunder*d; 
To their long grumbling petition. 

He only shook his head and wonder'd; 
But took at last a resolution. 

To cut the useless Pear-tree down. 
This was a right of dissolution. 

Inherent clearly in the Crown. 
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Colin in short the ax apply'd, 

And made a rupture in the Tree ; 
When lo! there issued from its side 

In streams, the labours of the Bee. 
You go, said he, at a fine rate ; 

I vow, you're in a pleasant vein : 
Continue in this humour, Kate, 

The birds and you shall both remain. 

How could they ever sing so sweet, 
If our poor birds had naught to eat ? 

Remain, said he; our humours suit. 

Your honey overpays their fruit. 

FABLE XVI. 

A TEAM of Oxen fat and fair, 

Resigned to every Bumkin's goad ; 
With little feeling and less care, 

Were marching with a heavy load ; 
During the march, the Wheels alone 
Cry*d out, and made a grievous moan. 
Pleas'd with the hint, his Grace turn'd round, 
Faction makes all that noise and rumbling: 

The People, that bear all the weight. 
That drag both them and the whole State, 

March, like the Oxen, without grumbling. 
The Sage reply'd, My Lord, *tis true, 

Faction and party noise are vain : 
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*Tis well apply *d, and made for you, 

I grant, if they alone complain ; 
But, if it fits not now, I know 
A reign when it was apropos. 

FABLE XVII. 

ARSINOE, A MORAL TALE. 

T T is not only Love you'll find ; 

You must not mind what Poets say. 
All our strong passions are as blind, 

Our weakest scarce can see their way; 
A Tale will shew you what I mean; 
Enter Arsinoe, the Queen. 
Her fav'rite son, a puny chick. 
Once on a time, was taken sick; 
Doctors were sent for into Greece; 

A humour fell into his bum ; 
He might at least have died in peace. 

If these Greek Doctors had not come. 
At last the Doctors let him go. 
And left the Queen in frantick woe: 
Her eyes were fix'd, her talk was wild. 

Like Niobe, she stood amazed. 
She wonder'd Death durst strike her child, 

And all her people thought her crazed ; 
For she had seven sons beside, 
The worst of all was he that died. 
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Ten thousand workmen were employ'd 

For twenty years, I do suppose, 
To make his corpse a dwelling; 
Ten thousand oxen were destroy'd 

Each day to feast her darling's nose, 
Tho' he had lost his smelling. 
Her Courtiers, to preserve their places, 

Forgot to shew their teeth and smile: 
They came with Undertakers' faces, 

And adulation new and vile. 
Just such a Court for cant and snivel, 

As when priest-ridden Lewis wed 

His nurse, and piss'd her bridal bed, 
Doating and dreaming of the Devil. 

Physick had done the worst it could ; 
At length. Philosophy was brought, 
A Brachman cry*d, I have a thought 

May do your Majesty much good. 

The Queen afforded him her ear, 

And he proceeded as youll hear. 
The Gods, dispers*d through various nations. 

Were summoned by Jove's call. 
Beyond their utmost expectations. 

The Gods were portion'd, great and small. 
With Pleasure, Power, the gift of Healing, 
The art of War, and art of Stealing. 
Amongst those Gods assembled then. 

Dame Sorrow was not to be found, 
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For she was fretting in some den, 

Or lying sulky under ground. 
Whether or no he did not care, 

Or, out of sight, she slipp*d his mind, 
Sorrow got nothing for her share. 

In any shape or kind. 
At last, however, with her cries, 
She mov'd the Ruler of the skies. 
Sorrow, said Jove, is always waking, 

You heard my summons like the xest ; 
I can give nothing now worth taking. 

You might have shared amongst the best; 
But, as your Ladyship loves whimpering, 
And has a mortal hate to simpering, 
I give to you and your assigns 
All lamentations, sobs, and whines. 
Urns full of bones burnt to a coal. 
And, to refresh your grievous soul, 
I give you, tho' Fm tir'd of giving. 

Pitchers of tears, both mild and stale, 
Bestow'd by people that are living 

On folks as dead as a door nail; 
And with each pitcher, a full pot 
Of rich lacrymatory snot : 
And to these gifts, not worth a penny, 

I give you tenderness in plenty, 

To be bestow*d, like many a dainty, 
On those that have no need of any : 



/ 
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Just as the pious Romans treat 

Their dead with plenty of nice food, 
Altho* they grudge them all they eat 

As long as eating does them good. 
And, after you have blown you nose. 

Said Jove, and are prepared for this, 
I give you dead men's eyes to close, 

And give you ev'ry dead man's kiss. 
And finally all funeral rites. 

Throughout the world, says the old text. 
Whether performed by Blacks or Whites, 

With all the fooleries annex-d : 
Of which, continued the grave Don, 
I think your Pyramid is one. 
The Pyramid, the Tears, the Urns, 

Plac'd in so comical a light, 
Gave our Queen's fancy many turns, 

Brought her about, and set her right. 
The Queen began to taste repose, 

She call'd for cards, and won at play; 
And then came Joy, couleur de rose,* 

And all the Court again was gay. 

* Bright as a rose. 
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FABLE XVIII. 

A FRAGRANT Rose, in vernal bloom, 

Close by a pensive Myrtle grew ; 
A melancholy jealous gloom 

Darkened the Myrtle's native hue. 
O happy Rose! Myrtilla cry'd, 

Thy sweets unrivaPd yet by art, 
Fairest of flowers, she said, and sigh*d, 

Thy blushes warm and win the heart. 
Whilst all conspire to fan thy pride. 

To me, like a neglected maid, 
Attending joyless on a bride. 

Nought but cold compliments are pay'd. 
The Rose reply'd, Myrtilla cease ; 

Why will you envy me my day ? 
Why will you interrupt your peace ? 

You may please long, if you'll be gay. 
The Rose's dower is short-liv'd praise. 
Unfading vigour yours, and length of days. 
Chloe, love Admiration less. 

Love solid Truth, and Virtue more ; 
Then you will do what I profess, 

No woman ever did before. 
Then, Chloe, be for ever mine, 

A Myrtle true, not one of those 
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That, like Myrtilla, sigh and pine. 
For all the lovers of the Rose. 

FABLE XIX. 

CALYPSO, A MORAL TALE 

A Companion to Arsinob. 

YW'E come too late, car tout est dit. 

Says La Bruiere, and more fool he ; 
Not only every age, each year. 

Brings scenes unknown before to view ; 
New realms of fancy still appear, 

And, beyond them, regions still new. 
Voltaire, and others I could mention. 

Will take an old worm-eaten book. 

Furbish it up, and make it look. 
As fresh as any young invention. 
And palm a tale ten times repeated. 

Like an old watch in a new case. 
Or an old piece with whom you're cheated. 

Taking her home for a new face. 
Th' Ephesian Dame, so much in fashion. 

Appeared dress'd out a la Romaine ; * 
I lov*d her, but concealed my passion. 

Because I foimd she lov'd Fontaine. 
This famous Matron had a sister. 

In all respects far short of her 

*Petroniu8 Arbiter. 
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To make amends for that, I kiss*d her, 

Without a deal of fuzz and stir; 
And here she is, prim as a Quaker, 
Whoever fancies her may take her. 
Calypso could not be consol'd 

For the departure of her spouse : 
A fever, caught, by catching cold, 

Had canceled their connubial vows : 
Her dwelling was by far too strait 

To hold such quantities of grief; 
And if it could, she knew its weight, 

A weight almost beyond belief! 
£ncreas*d by constant floods of tears, 
Would bring the house about her ears. 

To lay her grief up safe and sound, 
And give her sorrow elbow-room. 

Where could she possibly have found 
A place so proper as her husband's tomb? 
With vaulted roof, lofty and wide. 
And all conveniences beside ; 

A lamp on each side of his urn, 
Of vases lachrymal, a dish, 

A stone, to sit upon and mourn. 
As cold as any broken heart could wish: 
And on his Urn engrav'd there were, 

A torch reversed to shew her loss. 
Death's head, and, with Death's head, a pair 

Of marrow-bones were lay'd across, 
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As good, tho* only made of stone, 

For Grief to pick, as real bone. 

The most voracious Sorrow here. 

Might have found food for a whole year : 

Within this cell was her delight, 

Whether the day was fair or foul, 
She came, and always stay'd till night, 

To hear a solo from the Owl. 
Then came her maid, and she was led 
To water with fresh tears her bed. 
One morning in the month of May, 
When all the world besides was gay. 
As she was going upon duty, 

A Cavalier came pricking by. 

Beheld, and cast a longing eye 
Upon this melancholy beauty. 
Like Pembroke vigorous and young, 
And with his figure, Pembroke's tongue. 
Her hair in doleful ringlets spread. 

Two large black eyes to suit her hair, 
The graceful posture of her head. 

And marble breasts, for they were bare, 
Were quite sufficient to invite 
A much less gallant Horseman to alight. 
Ent*ring the Tomb, with downcast eyes, 

He threw himself upon the ground, 
VoUies of groans and dismal sighs 

Continually echo'd round ; 
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But he seem'd sunk in deep despair, 
And took no notice of her weeping, 
No more than if he had been sleeping, 

Or she had not been there. 
What other cause can be suspected? 

Eve's curiosity accurs'd. 
Or pique, to find herself neglected, 

Prompted the Widow to speak first. 
Alas I said she, what do I hear ? 
Have I a fellow Mourner near? 
Unhappy Youth, why do you pine, 
And wherefore join your tears with mine ? 
Why will you interrupt my woe ? 

To my dear wife these tears are due; 
My tears for her will ever flow. 

What are my tears, said he, to you? 
Mind your own grief, that's your affair ; 

With yours I can have no concern. 
My own is more than I can bear, 

Farther, I do not want to learn. 
Then looking up, he cry'd. My life! 
What do I see ? is this my wife ? 
By heaven, said he, upon his knees. 
As like each other as two peas. 
If this be true, said she, who knows, 

It may be heaven's gracious will, 
To put a period to our woes. 

And we may both be happy still. 

13—2 
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Upon comparing notes, I find, 

For neither strove their thoughts to smother, 
They found, from sympathy of mind, 

That they were destin'd for each other : 
Both satisfy'd upon that head, 

Seal'd on the spot an obligation ; 
A kind of form when people wed. 

Like proxies, by anticipation. 
Before the setting of the sun. 
Anticipation was quite done; 
And then, the ceremony ending, 

Both he and she, sedate and calm. 

Without one qualm, 
Rose from the dead, to light ascending. 
His head was scarce out of the door, 
Till he relapsed, grew bad again. 
And cry'd amain ; 
Not only cry'd, but swore. 
Dry up your tears, said she, my life. 

Let us forget our sorrows past ; 
Trust me, you'll find a loving wife. 

At least as loving as your last. 
My loss is not so soon repair'd. 

In short it could not be replaced 
In haste. 
The Cavalier declar'd. 
My grief, alack, grows worse and worse, 

The tears I shed for her in showers 

Were soon dry'd up, said he, like yours : 
This is true grief, for I have lost my horse. 
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FABLE XX. 

A HUNGRY Crow, lean as a stick, 

Beating about his hunting ground. 
To find, amongst the dead or quick, 

A dinner, if it could be found, 
Perceiv'd a Serpent lying basking. 

This is a glorious Worm indeed ! 

One may dine here; there is no need. 
Said he, to wait for asking. 
On which Don Corvo cock'd his tail. 

And strutted in the gutter; 
Resolv'd to fall to, tooth and nail, 

When he had carv'd and cut her. 
Instead of making a good dinner. 

Or making a good hit, 
Corvo, like many a foolish sinner. 

Found himself miserably bit. 
Too late he found out his mistake; 

Passion minds nothing but the form. 
Passion will seize upon a Snake, 
And take it for a harmless Worm. 

This Fable in his hand, a Miser, 
Said to his son, 'Tis hard to tell 

How many people would be wiser. 
If they apply*d this Fable well ; 
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You might have saVd, said he, dear Will, 

Many a good pound and many a pill. 

The Son reply'd, How folks are blind ! 

It means an avaritious mind. 

With hunger, toils, and danger struggling, 
'Till, bit for want of taking heed, 
Some cunning Serpent makes him bleed. 

As you were made to bleed for smuggling. 

FABLE XXL 

A FOX, with Death before his eyes. 

And at his back 
The Furies, with their whips and cries, 
Encouraging the hellish pack, 
Stood on a precipice's brink, 
Having but little time to think : 

Of Friends of every kind 
And all resources now bereft. 

Presence of mind 
Was all the Fox had left. 
Upon the rock he spy'd a ledge. 

And on the ledge, either a bush 
With thorns and brambles, or a hedge. 

Where he propos'd to make a push; 
He thought, if he could drop down plum. 
At worst he could but lose his brush, 
And scarify his bum. 
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Accordingly, he had the luck 

To drop into the midst of all : 
Where or some time he hung and stuck, 

And, hanging, broke his fall; 
But found his calculation fail, 
Entirely wrong from head to tail. 

The Fox was safe whilst he held fast, 
But was so mangled, rent, and torn, 
By Bramble and tenacious Thorn, 

He left his hold at last ; 
Got to his journey's end, he cry*d, 
With broken leg and bloody hide. 
This is the way it always ends, 

And so it should, and ever will. 
When one lays hold of Rogues for Friends, 

Trusting their honesty and skill. 
If you had fallen quite from the top, 

The Brambles answer*d one and all, 
If you had never made a stop. 

And never given us a call, 

Crush*d all to pieces like an egg, 

You would not have got off so well, 

Nor had so good a tale to tell 
About a broken leg. 

To keep out of Oppression's paw, 
Oblig'd to Westminster to ramble^ 

You lay fast hold upon the Law, 
And hang on Lawyer Thorn and Serjeant Bramble. 
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When you have hung on Thorns and Briers, 

I mean these keen blood-drawing Lawyers, 
And hung as long as you well could, 

Think not to 'scape at any rate, 
*Till you have left them half your blood, 

And lost a limb of your estate : 
On this, and only this condition. 
The Law may save you from perdition. 



FABLE XXIL 

LJ ECTOR, a faithful Spaniel, spy'd 

His nephew, by a river side, 
A youth entirely free from guile, 

Running, but never taking heed, 

As if he took it for the Tweed, 
And had forgot it was the Nile. 
On which, with eager pace. 
Hector set out, and gave him chace. 
Prince turn'd, and ask*d. Why all this hurry? 

Fearless and calm when others fear, 

But when there is no danger near. 
My uncle's always in a flurry. 
Mind, Prince, cry'd Hector, what I say. 

You little know what traps and snares 

You may fall into unawares, 
If you run headlong in this way. 
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Old folks, said Prince, are too suspicious, 

They fancy all our youthful hours 

Are spent in riot and amours, 
When they were young, they were so vicious: 
But you must know I am no suitor; 

So far from gallantry and courting, 

Or running after idle sporting, 
Know, I am running to my tutor, 
Whose wise and learned conversation, 

Let that suffice for your conjecture, 

I do prefer, good imcle Hector, 
To all the Bitches in the nation. 
That instant from his oozy bed, 

A Crocodile put forth his snout, 
A sludge-wrapp'd Bonnet hid his head. 

Just like a dirty clout. 
From that unhappy day, said Prince, 

The fatal news came by a Hound, 
You know both then and ever since. 

We gave my mother up for drowned. 
But my good friend there in the mud 
Has told me how this matter stood, 
Which either he or I, 
Will tell you, uncle, by and by. 
The Cubs, my brothers, have the measles, 
My sisters look as thin as Weazles; 

And Doctor Curr 
Declares, if they would thrive, 
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They must not even wet their furr ; 
Then how the devil should they dive? 

So I am going to fulfil, 
To which you can have no objection, 

My blessed mother's blessed will, 
And study under her inspection. 
I was to bring her the whole Litter ; 
But let them stay till they are fitter. 
Said Crocodile, there is no help ; 
In their condition, 

I would not move a single Whelp, 

Unless they had Doctor Curr*s permission 
You can't conceive how we respect her, 
Continued he, turning to Hector. 

Struck with the beauty of that Dame, 
As on a bank she lay'd asleep; 

Oiu: God, Anubis, came, 
And hurry'd her into the deep. 

Dido, said he, trust to my friend 
(Our Crocodile let fall a tear), 

To Pharaoh, here, I recommend, 
Your house, and all that you hold dear; 
Believe me, he will spare no pains. 
Let him alone for managing young brains. 
And now, said Pharaoh, I am ready. 
Approach, be resolute and steady, 
I'll soon convey you to your mother; 
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Your uncle too, 'tis worth his while, 
To see the fountain of the Nile, 

He never will see such another. 

If I had never seen your charms, 
Your Bonnet nor your Snout at all ; 

I knew you by your coat of arms, 
It hangs, said Hector, in our hall. 

I am engag'd to my great sorrow: 
Nephew, said he. 
Go back again to-day with me. 

And I'll return with you to-morrow. 

Pharaoh, perceiving 'twas in vain 

To deal with Hector in that strain, 

Came forth, to Prince's great surprize. 
Shewing his horrid coat of mail. 
His dreadful jaws and wicked tail. 

Without the least disguise. 

Wheel to the left, cry'd Hector, quick ; 
With Crocodiles when you are dealing. 
Keep them continually wheeling, 

You soon will make them sick. 

Thus forc'd to quit the field in choler, 

Pharaoh return'd and lost his scholar. 

Beset with fraud on ev'ry side, 

Down from the greatest of the great, 
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To those who humbly walk the street, 
May Youth find always such a guide I 
May this, I wish it was not fiction, 
Be verify'd in their affliction ! 

FABLE XXIII. 

'T'HE Cavalry for cart and plough 

Once on a time were much abused, 
I mean, as badly fed and used. 

As Asses now. 

This dietetic alteration 
Was owing partly to a peace, 
And partly to the great increase 

Of Folly in the nation. 
That is, to the increase of Hunters, 
Racers for Ladies, Pads for Bunters; 

Of Routs, Assemblies, and of course, 
Cuckoldom simple and alone; 
And Cuckoldom in the hon ton^ 

Compounded with Divorce ; 
Which run on wheels, and swell th'account 
Of Horses to a vast amount. 
By this increase, it was observed. 

And from the great decrease of com. 
The labouring Horse was almost starved, 

A thing not to be bom ; 
And thereupon they all profess'd, 
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In presence of the houynhym Lord, 
Unless their wrongs were soon redress*d, 

Their right and lawful feed restored, 
These Carters would renounce the yoak, 

The plough and cart might both stand still, 
They would not move a wheel nor spoke 

Against their own free will. 
A headstrong Steed 
Cry*d out, with indignation fir*d, 
Do as your masters have requir*d; 

Or, like vile rebels, you shall bleed. 
Shall we be stinted in our Oats, 

For base-born Cattle, such as you? 
Sooner we'll help to cut your throats, 

Than lose an atom of our due. 
Go, scoundrels, pick yon Common bare. 
Your freehold, and your proper fare. 
Poor Grey ! reply'd one of the Blacks, 

This talk, methinks, is silly talk. 
For one long us*d to drudge and walk. 

And crouch, beneath a miller's sacks. 
We find in these degenerate days. 
The best Pack-horses are the Greys; 

And furthermore, when we are dead. 
Hung up, and punish'd to your mind. 
The greatest slaves, at last, you'll find. 
Will be the highest bred. 

THE END. 
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PASTORAL PUKE. 



A SECOND 



SERMON 



PRBACHBD BEFORE 



THE PEOPLE CALLED WHIGS. 

BY AN INDEPENDENT. 

We feaVf in as much as we are in doubts whether we shaU be 

saved or perish. 



Afifatim est hominum, in dies qui singulas Escas edunt, 

Quibus Negotii nihil est, qui esum neque vocantur neque vocari, 

Eos oportet Concioni dare operam. 

Plautus Menbchmi. 



To the LATIN READER. 

T AMBIN, and the rest of the Commentators 
upon the Author, from whom I have taken the 
Latin Motto for this Sermon, seem not to understand 
the Sense of that Passage, in dies qui singulas Escas 
edunt ; say they are those, who only eat one Meal a 
Day ; but I confess, I don't see how the eating only one 
Meal a Day, can prepare a Man better either for com- 
posing of, or attending to a Sermon. In either Case it 
seems to require a more than ordinary Sustenance to 
support so great a Labour : And accordingly my Author 
is very particular in the Regimen, which he requires to 
qualify People for such an Office. The Meaning of the 
whole Passage I take to be as follows : There are abun- 
dance of People (in this Town) who sit down every Day 
to Batchelor*s Commons, without any domestic Care or 
Interruption, who have no earthly Business or Concern 
to call off their Attention ; no Engagements at home, 
no Invitations from abroad. All Men, so prepared, 
are naturally qualified to become Preachers, and in- 
struct others ; or Auditors, and patient Receivers of 
Instruction. I am still inclined to believe, that I have 
hit upon the true Meaning of singulas Escas, which I 
interpret the Meals of a single Man, and not any Man's 
single Meal : Because I am sensible, that without that 
Circumstance, I would have had other Employment 
found for me than the Task which I have undertaken ; 
neither could I with any Propriety, have been called 
what I subscribe myself. 

An INDEPENDENT. 
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A PASTORAL PUKE. 



TEXT, Rev. Chap. III. Ver. 15, 16, 17. 

T KNOW full well your works of old, 
That you are neither cold nor hot; 
Would you were either hot or cold, 

Your Works of old should be forgot. 
You're lukewarm all, you have no Worth ; 

Your Ways are crooked and uncouth. 
And therefore I will cast you forth, 

And spew you all out of my Mouth. 
Because you say that you are priz*d, 

Are powerful, and in Plenty roll, 
And know not, that you are despised. 

Naked, and blinder than a Mole. 
One need not be a deep Divine, 

Nor many mystic Books inspect. 
To shew ; these Words plainly design 

The trimming Tepidarian Sect; 
Neither of Zeno's rigid School, 

Nor Pleasure's School of Non-resistance, 
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But of the School of an old Fool, 

That doubts even his own Existence ; 
A wavering, quibbling Sect, contriv'd 

To free the Mind from all Precision, 
Indoctrinated and reviv'd. 

By Hollis the Academician : 
A Sect that creeps into most States, 

That every Man of Spirit damns ; 
And ev*ry honest Woman hates, 

For their Unsteadiness and Shams: 
By whom all Princes are betray'd. 

All noble Projects are defeated. 
And ev'ry Widow, Wife, and Maid, 

Are tantaliz*d, abus'd and cheated. 
Like Hussars they seem always ready ; 

But when the Danger's within reach, 
They neither in the Field stand steady. 

Nor in the Trenches, nor the Breach. 
As Folly's not their greatest Fault, 

Thro* dirtier Paths than her's they've trudged, 
You may observe, if you will halt, 

How mercifully they are judged. 
No Fines, no Prison — Tribulation, 

No Loss of Members, to afflict them. 
Only for qualms which they occasion, 

Spewed out like Vinum Benedictum. 
Or to come nearer to the Matter, 

When acid Crudities rebuke. 
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Taken and swallowed like warm Water, 

Tho' merely to provoke a Puke. 
So some of you were for a Season, 

When your sour Brethren caus'd great Pain, 
Swallow'd, for no other Reason, 

Than to disgorge you both again. 
Better discharge the peccant Acid, 

For tho* their Mixture should create 
A Neutral, innocent and placid, 

A Neutral's always a dead Weight. 
Better to clear them both away. 

Than leave them wambling in the Guts, 

Windy and flatulent* as Whey, 
And indigestible as Nuts. 

I've run the Metaphor quite through, 

And taken as much Pains as Ten Men, 



* Flatulent as Whey : Rapin tells us, that the Scotch first of 
all called them Whigs, from Whig, a Liquor in that Country, 
which he translates Lait Aigre, sour Milk or Butter-milk. But he 
is mistaken, as Mr. Johnson judiciously observes in his Distinction 
of the Word Whig into its simple and figurative Sense. 

1. Whig — Whey. 

2. A Faction. See Johnson's Dictionary in Whig. I cannot 
forbear in this Place acknowledging the Obligation we are under 
to Mr. Johnson, for extending the Benefits of the Union to the 
Two Languages. I hope in the next Edition he will be able to 
lay aside invidious Distinctions, and make a compleat British 
Dictionary. 

14—2 
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To shew how beautifully true 

The Figures are of sacred Penmen. 
And now the Trimmer shall be try*d. 

If guilty, by St. John's Decision, 
Let an Emetic be apply'd, 

Let him be spew*d out with Derision. 
First then Til search, nay never wince. 

The Trimmer's Conduct quitd thro' Life, 
To God, his Country, and his Prince, 

His Neighbour, Family, and Wife. 
Then by my Text, in all these Cases, 

You'll see their Condemnation seal'd, 
And see, they ought to lose their Places, 

Although it had not been reveal'd. 
Concerning Heaven, and Heaven's Vicegerent, 

ril touch upon the first but slightly; 
Yet they are subjects so coherent, 

One cannot separate them rightly. 
G — D and the K— g, we're told are jealous, 

Tho' none can do them any Harm, 
Which must make pious People zealous, 

And loyal People very warm. 
We see enough in a dim Light 

To love and honour these high Powers, 
With all our Hearts and all our Might, 

Both for their own Sakes and for ours. 
We can do them no Good, we know. 
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But, they can punish us, you own, 
Therefore our Thanks at least we owe, 

£v*n for letting us alone. 
Instead of seasonable Weather, 

If we had always Snow and Hail; 
Or wooden Shoes instead of Leather; 

Or Vinegar instead of Ale; 
If we were worn to Skin and Bone, 

Driven and beaten like an Ass, 
For Bread presented with a Stone 

And for roast Beef a little Grass ; 
As Fortune's not in our Disposal, 

We ought, instead of taking Pet, 
To make the best of the Proposal, 

If 'tis the best that we can get. 
These Things befal many a Land, 

In many more may be appointed, 
They come like Earthquakes out of hand. 

If it please G — d and G — d's Anointed. 
What could we either do or say ? 

Why should we pout, and shew our Malice 
Rather why should not we be gay. 

Like Frenchmen dancing in the Gallies? 
This is the Argument in France^ 

***Tis not the worst that cou'd arrive, 
'' We have sufficient Cause to dance, 

•* Because we are not flea'd alive.*' 



f 
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Reasons as fine, as Head can spin, 

I from the Stoic School could quote. 
To prove that pulling off your Skin 

Is just like pulling off your Coat. 
But as the Cynk left his Stool, 

To confute those that deny'd Motion, 
These of the GdAly-Gallick School, 

Dance to confute the Stoic's Notion. 
How different is our Fate from theirs! 

But we are fiird with all good Things : 
Because we're fervent in our Prayers, 

And more obedient to our Kings: 
That they confide in our Intentions, 

From their Forbearance we may draw 
Heaven leaves Us to our own Inventions, 

And the K — g leaves Us to the Law. 
The best of Whigs in either Duty 

Is cold as Ice, I own with Grief, 
Of Holiness the greatest Beauty, 

The greatest Toast's a Tory Chief. 
Whilst like a Highland Chief intrepid, 

He sticks at nought for a good Cause ; 
The Trimmer moves on dull and tepid, 

Like muggy Weather when it thaws. 
All his Devotion's faint and flat. 

He looks at Court, ev'n in the Ring, 
Just as indiff'rent as a Cat, 

When a Cat's looking at a King. 
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St. John of Paimos tells a Story, 

When he was there on his Devotions, 
I do believe, he was a Tory, 

He is so warm in all his Notions. 
An Angel, that was standing by, 

And heard the Zeal, that John professed. 
Conceiving Doubts resolv'd to try. 

And put his Mettle to the Test. 
He had been watching there incog. 

And could not think he was sincere, 
John was so ill-a-looking Dog, 

With so insidious a Leer. 
The Angel suddenly display*d 

His Plumage, bright with heavenly Lights, 
John seem*d not in the least dismay'd. 

He was accustomed to such Sights. 
John^ said the Angel, by your Mien 

I know your Wants, before you speak, 
You look as hungry and as lean, 

As if you'd fasted for a Week. 
Why crawl upon your Knees, and flatter. 

Sing Psalms and Hymns, and pray and watch ? 
A Psalm, by way of growing fatter. 

Has no more Virtue than a Catch. 
Behold, I bring you a great Treat, 

Why don't you say so, when you're needy? 
Restorative and juicy Meat, 

So take your Time, and be not greedy. 
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Eat, said the Angel, never spare, 

And tell me, how you like the Cook ? 
Would you believe? the Angel's Fare 

Was nothing but a little Book. 
John seized the Book with eager Haste, 

His Faith converted it to Jelly, 
Sweeter than Honey to the Taste, 

A grateful Bitter to the Belly. 
Well hast thou done, the Angel cry'd. 

Of thee there is no further Question ; 
For thy Obedience has been try'd. 

And yields to nought but thy Digestion. 
This is a Type and a true Symbol 

Of unconditional Submission, 
To rouze you like a brazen Tymbal, 

From a lethargic Opposition ; 
To arm yourselves with Faith completely, 

On shuffling Doubts boldly to trample. 
In every Point submitting meetly. 

And following St. John's Example. 
What had he gained by Unbelief? 

Could not an Angel, if he would. 
Change a Book either into Beef, 

Or into any Kind of Food? 
If John had doubted but in Thought, 

The Angel might have been provok'd; 
He might have cramm'd it down his Throat, 

And John perhaps might have been choak'd. 
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Whereas by taking it for granted, 

And by his dutiful Behaviour, 
John fiird his Belly, which he wanted, 

And eat himself into great Favour. 
I should be glad, in such a Case, 

To see a Whig, how he*d behave; 
And to behold a Trimmer's Face, 

How he would set about to shave. 
The Whig would view the Book with Rage, 

To see him would divert the Trimmer, 
He would not eat a single Page, 

Tho* *twas no bigger than a Primer. 
A little Book ! and what of that ? 

I will not swallow it, I swear, 
'Tis against Magna Charta flat. 

As Glynn and Pratt will both declare. 
Eat it! By all that's good, not I, 

Be it no bigger than a Pill; 
ril tell you how far I'll comply, 

My Breech may eat it, if it will. 
The Trimmer would appear reserv'd, 

And beg to be allow 'd to speak; 
That every one must have observ'd. 

His Stomach was but very weak; 
His Faith was strong as Heart could wish, 

And he believed the Book inspired; 
That he would vote it Flesh or Fish, 

Or vote it both, if 'twas requir'd. 
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Like Dutchmen, positive and bold, 
The Whigs are a rude Churlish Faction, 

Tho' naturally slow and cold, 
They may be worked up into Action. 

Like Mules, not apt to lose their Feet, 

O'er Precipices safe and able; 
A Trimmer is that made-up Cheat; 

A Horse out of a Dealer's Stable. 
The first their Views confin'd by Blinds, 

By Bells amus'd, and kept from sleeping. 
May be made serviceable Hinds, 

The latter will not pay their keeping. 
O for a Tory Generation ! 

Generous Hunters, true-bred Racers ! 
Even a mulish Congregation, 

Is better than our trimming Pacers. 
We'll now examine other Facts, 

And try, whether we can deduce, 
From any of the Trimmer's Acts, 

That he's of any Kind of Use. 
But to proceed by that strict Plan 

To which both you and I are ty'd, 
His Country's the next Point to scan. 

And how he serves it you'll decide. 
Before Folks talk of being firm. 

And dying for their Country's Good, 
It would be proper, that the Term, 

Our Country should be understood. • 
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Country's a general Term ; like Wine, 

Implying various Kinds of Drink, 
'Tis not so easy to define, 

As some unthinking People think. 
Wine with the Chaplain stands for Port, 

French Wines the Patriot's Veins replenish, 
Tokay, perhaps, means Wine at Court, 

Perhaps Wine there means nought but Rhenish. 
Give us our daily Bread we pray, 

For this we pray, and we pray right, 
But tho' we say all the same Way, 

Some mean brown Bread, and some mean white. 
Others extend it beyond Boimds, 

Terms are so difficult to fix. 
The Squire takes in his Pack of Hounds, 

His Wife includes her Coach and Six. 
So Country in remoter Climes 

Has many various Acceptations, 
The Sense oft varies with the Times, 

And oftener with Situations. 
In Switzerland^ (they're in the Right) 

Country means there both poor and rich, 
In Rome a Beldame, an old Fright, 

The Vulgar take her for a Witch. 
In Portugal 'tis Fire and Faggot, 

In France a Salique Constitution, 
In England quite an English Maggot, 

Country means there, the Revolution. 



I 
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Tho' the best Englishmen on Earth 

Be for the Revolution hearty, 
Yet the Whigs must excite one's Mirth, 

When they confine it to their Party. 
Whilst theirs seems to be planned in Spite, 

Exclusive like the Irish Pale, 
The Revolution Cocobite, 

Plans his upon the largest Scale. 
Try then the Trimmer by some Plan, 

By either of the Revolutions, 
The Trimmer's still the lukewarm Man, 

Always for tepid Constitutions. 
Their Country's like a Screen you'll find. 

Which having plac'd as they desire. 
They sit down cool, retir'd behind. 

And never mind the hottest Fire, 
If they can only slip between. 

And get a safe and pleasant Seat, 
They have no Bowels for the Screen, 

Melting and overcome with Heat. 
The Country, that some Tories mention. 

For which they combat Tooth and Nail, 
Is but a Country of Invention, 

Like Plato's or a Fairy Tale. 
"When righteous Magi fill the Throne, 

** Say they, and yet they're not in Jest, 
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'<That which depends on One alone, 

" Sure of all Countries is the best." 
Grant the first Step, 'tis all they need, 

The School will prove by Rules of Art, 
That CacO'MaguSy* and his Seed, 

Were Monarchs after G — d's own Heart. 
Naturalists will undertake 

To shew by Arguments of Force, 
That from the Nature of his Make, 

An Unicom excels a horse. 
Besides the Advantages of Strength, 

Of Swiftness, and acuter Sense, 
He has a Horn of mighty Length, 

Both for Attacking and Defence. 

* Coco-Magus, so called, some People fancy, from Kaico$. 
I wish it had been so, this Passage of my Sermon woulJ 
have been more brilliant on that Account, by the Oppo- 
sition of an evil Magus to a righteous one; but I will not 
hunt for Glory at the Expense of Truth, whatever (encou- 
raged by the Example of my Betters) I may do for Profit. 
I am theretore obliged to confess, that he was called 
CacO'Magus, a cacando, a Habit of Body, that he contracted 
by the Terrors incident to those Kind of Studies in which 
he was engaged his whole Life. Coco-Magus was a suc- 
cessor to Simon Magus, whose Tenets he maintained in a 
Book that he wrote, called Damonology. — The Manuscript of 
which Book is still extant amongst the invaluable Curiosities 
of the Bodleian Collection. 
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This point you'll probably dispute, 

Not give up readily at least, 
A generous and useful Brute, 

For an unprofitable Beast. 
If you keep wrangling, I can't tell 

How long such a Dispute may last; 
But at the last I know full well. 

You and your Horse will both stick fast. 
Keep to one Point, or by and by 

You'll give up all, if he persists, 
Your only Way is to deny 

That such an Animal exists. 
So in that Proposition quoted, 

"When just and righteous Magi reign," 
You'll be out-talk'd, and far out-voted 

If you will talk in their own Strain. 
One weighty Word, when they're most stiff, 

Knocks down absurd and noisy Men, 
The Spartans silenced them with If, 

And you may silence them with When. 
My Tory is not such a Sot, 

As he'll convince you more and more, 
That is, when you are gone to Pot, 

When you're spew'd out, but not before. 
Don't you remember Lady Anne, 

How he ador'd her for a Time, 
And how his Love at first began, 

Long after she was past her Prime? 
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Did not he now protest and swear, 
And call*d to witness Gods and Men ? 

« 

Then was not Anna all his Care? 

What Country did he care for then ? 
Yet when he got his wicked Will, 

How often did he wish her dead ? 
How often try'd his utmost skill 

To get another in her stead? 
From this you cannot well infer, 

That my good Friend was false or knavish; 
For to be always ty'd to her, 

And always courting, was too slavish. 
It is high Time to view the Trimmer, 

In his Relation to his Neighbour, 
Where, in one Sense he's like a Swimmer, 

That swims with constant Fear and Labour. 
In limpid shallow Pools he keeps. 

But if by Chance he be mistaken. 
And plunge sometimes into the Deeps, 

His Skill and Labour saves his Bacon. 
Suppose his Friend by following him 

Plunges into the same Mistake, 
Altho* he knows his Friend can't swim. 

He'll hazard nothing for his Sake. 
Nay, tho* arriv'd just to the Brink, 

Deaf to Remorse, Pity and Pride, 
He'll see him struggle till he sink. 

And see him perish by his Side. 
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Who in this Picture can't behold, 

If he has Feeling, and attends. 
Poor Wilkes too credulous and bold, 

Deserted by his trimming Friends ? 
Suppose a Tory leads a Brother 

Into much such another Scrape; 
I only mean much such another. 

As to the suffocating Shape. 
Let any of you for a while. 

Fancy himself this leading Tory, 
Practised in every Tory Wile, 

Up to the Ears in Love with Glory; 
You shall face Death with as much Ease, 

As Philip*s Son that's dead and gone. 
So chuse what Tory Friend you please. 

Or for the Pun*s Sake, chuse Sir John. 
Would you leave Sir John P s so, 

DangUng for carrion Birds to batten? 
No, tho* to Heaven you would not go 

With Wilkes, you'd go with him to Satan. 
Even the Whigs, that do disclaim, 

And look on Friendship as a Sin, 
Have always felt a little Shame 

For leaving those that they draw in. 
Insensible they are and dry. 

Yet I don't doubt, but it would shock. 
And wring a Tear from a Whig's Eye 

To see Pratt's Head upon a Block. 
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You'll say, I know, what do you prove, 

Nothing at all, as yet we hope. 
But that like you, we're not in Love 

Either with Drowning or a Rope? 
Ah! wriggling Rogues, Til hold you fast, 

Spite of your Twists and slippery Tails, 
Wriggling is out of Date and past. 

Now nought but downright strength prevails. 
But for this once my hold I'll loose, 

I'll grant, you're not oblig'd to dive. 
Nor run your Necks into a Noose 

For any Friend dead or alive. 
But will it follow, or be granted, 

That you are active, warm or brisk. 
Ready, whenever you are wanted. 

When there is neither harm nor Risque ? 
This is the least, that ought to follow ; 

Yet those, that try'd you, have confest. 
That for the most part you are hollow, 

Lukewarm and languid at the best. 
How often have you bit the Whigs, 

Too cold to bite, like many others. 
How often have the City-Prigs 

Taken, the Whigs, and you for Brothers ? 
By you was artless Holland bubbled. 

And the Three Virtues * basely trick'd, 

• TIm Thru Virhies : Formerly there were more Virtues, but 
has been thought proper of late to reduce them to the Number 

15 
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Jure Divtno sorely troubled. 

And all the Tories fairly nick*d« 
Relying on your treacherous Aid, 

Their certain Ruin we foresaw, 
Happ'ly your Malice was delay'd 

By FabiuSf and his Fabian Law. 
And after this can you suppose. 

That all your lukewarm Tribe remaining 
Will not be forced with the next Dose 

To come away without much straining ? 
It makes the Tears run down my Cheeks, 

When I contemplate, or but mention, 
And contrast with a Trimmer's Freaks 

A Tory's Friendship and Attention. 
There is not one, but does comply 

of the Graces. The Three Virtues now established are 
Oeconomy, Temperance and Chastity. They are believed to 
be sufficient for all wise Purposes, and certainly are as many as 
we can well manage. I have seen a Medal, upon the Reverse 
of which are these Three Virtues in a Bas-relief placed over the 
Gate-way of a Gothic Building : They are dancing, and linked 
Hand in Hand, but not naked like the Graces; for Virtue 
should not be ostentatious. There is also this Difference be- 
tween them, that the Figures of the Virtues are bold and mascu- 
line, it being as necessary to represent Virtue in the Character 
of Vigour and Activity, as to represent Grace in the Character 
of Elegance and Softness. Over their Heads are these Three 
Letters H. S. G., which I am told signify. Hie Sita GtukUnt, a 
Legend, that seems to be borrowed from the Inscription over her 
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With Horace's kind Invitation 
To view his Friend, not like a Spy^ 

But with a Lover*s Fascination. 
That does not, like th' enamour'd Swain, 

Hang on each Blemish a Love-knot, 
Believe, and fervently maintain 

A Wen to be a Beauty Spot. 
Be his Friend heavier than Lead, 

His Thoughts are deep, tho' not quite clear. 
He has a calculating Head, 

Trade, or the Treasury's his Sphere. 
If he*s absurd, loud, and loquacious. 

Let him but speak, he'll be in vogue. 
His Eloquence, far from ungracious. 

Is but a kind of mental Brogue; 
An Eloquence, that wants a Name, 

But may have some Affinity ; 
For what we know may be the same 

With Livy*s Patavinity. 
If he*s a sneaking, servile Wight, 

His gentle Nature wins their Hearts, 
If he can neither read nor write, 

He trusts with Justice to his Parts. 

Majesty's House, Hie Siti Latantur Lares. Tho* the Board of 
Works has thought proper to pull down that Inscription, yet we 
see no Reason why the Lares may not be as merry now, as in 
the late Possessor's Time. 

15—2 
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Accordingly, when you're disgraced, 

When they enjoy, what you enjoy'd, 
Every Tory will be placed 

Just as he ought to be employ*d. 
The Secretaries, you are sure, 

Active and drudging like two Diggers, 
And for the Treasury, they'll procure 

Men that shall make prodigious Figures. 
From Owl-light, led thro' dubious Ways, 

Worse than in utter Darkness cast, 
We shall emerge into bright Days, 

And go on swimmingly at last. 
But not to lengthen out the Sessions, 

His Wife and Family come next. 
For whom his tenderest Impressions 

Are still, according to my Text. 
Children, he thinks no more in fact, 

Than Debts of Nature's Imposition ; 
Wives are those Debts, that we contract, 

In Spite of Nature's Admonition. 
Therefore he'd grieve no more to see. 

All of them in their Coffins laid. 
Than you to see your Mortgagee 

Give up your Deeds, with all Debts paid. 
What must needs follow, you'll conceive, 

That neither would his Wife grow thinner, 
His Son complain, or Daughter grieve, 




\ 
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\ 

I 

To see him give the Crows a Dinner. \ 

Two rosy Cheeks do not make Health, { 

Nor Gold and Silver make Folks wealthy ; 
Some without either have great Wealth, 

And with unhealthfiil Looks are healthy. 
Dine with the Trimmer at his Villa, 

And after sup with him in Town, 
You cannot well suppose his Pillow 

Is stuffed with anything but Down: 
Especially if you consider 

His Wife's not there to make it harder: 
'T would avail little to forbid her. 

Therefore the Trimmer shall discard her. 
Tw//>',* the greatest Trimmer known, 

And Quinius too, both trimm*d with Horns, 
Declare, that till they laid alone. 

They envied those that laid on Thorns. 
Unmarry*d, in a Truckle Bed, 

Lay me, says Quintus^ with one Blanket, 
In Peace I will lay down my Head, 

And every Night say G — d be thanked. 
The Trimmer, farther to secure him. 

Shall have his Miss under the Rose ; 
Alas 1 what Bliss can she procure him. 

Half so good for him as repose ! 

A ducendd Uxore sic abhorret, ut Libtro Lectulo neget esu 
quidquam jucundius. — Speaking of his Brother^ after he had 
parted with his Wife, who was Sister to the famous Trimmer 
Atticus, Ep. ad Att. L. 14. Ep. 13. 
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He can perform with Moderation, 

The highest Pitch of high Enjoyment; 
Just like a Game of Meditation, 

That's half a Pleasure, half Employment. 
So, notwithstanding this Prevention, 

Be you assured, instead of Rest, 
He*s torturing his poor Invention, 

And discomposing all his Nest. 
All his Affairs are gone astray, 

His Lands engaged, his Forests groan, 
His Credit taken Wings, they say. 

And with his Cash to Bath is flown. 
"^ His Son is running him at Arthur's^ 

His Servants robbing him below, 
His Wife and Daughter catching Tartars, 

And both intriguing at Soho. 

But let us shift these Scenes of Vice, 

* His Son is running him : A new Sport discovered by the 
Gentlemen of that University. It is made up of a pleasant 
Combination of Horse-races and Cock-fights. As Casar said to 
a Man that was haranguing him, " If you mean to sing, you are 
only declaiming: but if you intend to declaim, you are un- 
doubtedly singing ; '* so you may say of this Diversion, that if 
they call it Running, it is as like Fighting ; but if they will have 
it to be Fighting, then it is more like Running. — The Method is 
this : They run or fight a Whig or a Trimmer, against a 
Cocobite or a Tory ; or they make a Subscription Match, every 
Subscriber producing his Cock-horse, and this may be called a 
Sweep-Stakes Battle. 
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And leave the Trimmer to his Fate; 
Lo ! I will shew you Paradise, 

A Tory on his own Estate. 
See those vast Monuments of Yew ! 

Superb Remains of Tory Reigns! 
Wonders like those the Arabs view. 

Scouring Palmyra*s sandy Plains. 
Behind, down in that Bottom look. 

Attended by tall Pines in Files, 
Close by the Willow-wedded Brook, 

See the old Mansion, how it smiles ! 
Enter the lofty Hall, quite lin*d 

With Helmets, Halberts, Pikes and Guns, 
Where James the First by Chance once din'd. 

And left a Brace of Latin Puns. 
Open, ye everlasting Doors ! 

Yon folding Doors at once disclose. 
Black Oaken Wainscot, black Oak Floors, 

And Roofs with many an antique Rose. 
See Birds and Beasts play round the Pannels, 

Such as the Gothic Chissel breeds, 
Those Windows are the only Annals 

Of all his great Forefathers* Deeds! 
Without pursuing mouldy Pages, 

YouVe nothing farther to discuss, 
But to observe how many Stages 

He has pass'd thro' to come to Us: 
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There you may see, where he sets out 

Blazoned by Heraldry profound, 
And how, continuing his Route, 

Here he is landed safe and sound. 
In the great Dining Room, behold. 

Hanging distinguish'd from the rest. 
In gaudy Frames of burnish 'd Gold, 

Three Portraits fashionably drest. 
That in the Middle, an old Beau, 

Who seems to be worn out with sin ; 
I know not; but, I think I know 

Sir John, and Watkin Williams Wynne. 
Mark the old Butler on this head, 

His Son, says he, with Accent sad, 
Hangs above Stairs by Miss's Bed, 

A sweet yoimg Gentleman in Plaid. 
Step to the Buttery, there review 

His household Troops, a faithful Corps, 
In Regimentals of true Blue, 

Their Heads with Service silver'd o*er. 
Then to the Kitchen we'll repair, 

But drink his Health first in Strbng Beer, 
Heaven's, what an hospitable Air ! 

What a Profusion of good Cheer! 
What Looks of Happiness and Ease! 

What Joy appears, when he seems gay I 
And yet, excepting casual Fees, 

Long have they served him without Pay. 
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All earthly Blessings here abound, 

And multiply Jure divino^ 
Just as in Paradise they're found, 

Without a Sous of Ready Rino, 
In his meek Spouse supremely happy, 

His Heir the loveliest of Swains, 
With Punch detersive, and smooth Nappy, 

He washes out his Daughter's Stains. 
Rachel his Wife with savoury Meat 

Regales her patriarchal Lord; 
Young Jacob with unweary'd Feet, 

Covers with Game old Jacob's Board. 
Here I could wander for a Week, 

So much old Jacob I admire. 
Did not your frequent Yawns bespeak 

Your Inclination to retire. 
I shall add very little more. 

Just shew you how St. John enlarges, 
How to inflame the Trimmer's Score, 

He throws in Two or Three more Charges. 
** You cry, we've all that Man can crave, 

** No, you are wretched, weak, and poor, 
*' As naked as a Negro Slave, 

*'As much neglected as a Boor. 
** Whilst for wise Serpents you would pass, 

"'Tis by that Wisdom you're imdone; 
" Like blind Worms trod by Ox and Ass, 

" As they lye basking in the Sun." 
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These Words, or Words to this Effect, 

Are in my Text, for 'tis no Merit, 
Or rather 'tis a great Defect, 

To stick to Words and lose their Spirit. 
And thus beyond all Contradiction, 

Your guilt is manifest and glaring; 
And, to my Sorrow and Affliction, 

Your Trimming now is grown past bearing. 
Expect no Favour, no Remission, 

Hear me, ye Trimmers, great and small, 
By Virtue of St. John's Commission, 

I do condemn you one and all. 
Prepare yourselves for Execution, 

When the Evacuation's o'er, 
Like Jonas, take a Resolution, 

Resolved to be spew'd out no more. 



THE END. 




TWO LYRIC EPISTLES: 

Or, MARGERY the COOK-MAID. 

TO THE CRITICAL REVIEWERS. 
I write a sad Hand, but my Sister Margery she writes a better. 

D Y the backside ! '^ good lack, good lack ! 

Chain*d to the chimney comer like a monkey, 
You are as spiteful as a black. 
That has been drinking drink for drunky. 

I think' I see my master leap and skip 
And whisk about his tail; 
Just like a pinnace when she makes a trip. 
And whisks about her sail. 



* Vidi Critical Review for December, 1761^ Article, 
" Fables for Grown Gentlemen." 

P. 461. If the Poor Highlandir's backside be bound in chains, 
we think he has some reason to complain. If the author 
himself was like a monkey chained to the chimney comer by 
the backside, he might afiford some diversion to Margery the 
cook-maid ; but it is to be supposed he would not much relish 
the restraint. 
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So have I seen a highlander retire 
And turn about to court the wind, 
Shot by a cinder leaping from the fire 
Amongst his precious parts behind. 

Laugh ! no he need not be afraid, 
Though 'twould be comical no doubt. 
To see him squatting like a maid, 
And making water like a spout. 

But I should laugh at you reviewers 
If I could view your buttocks bare. 
Genteelly truss'd and pinked with skewers, 
And nicely larded like a hare. 

Nay, I could wish, 
To see your backsides sing*d and flead, 
Just like your favourite dish, 

A singed hede: 
To smell them savoury and reeky 

Like Cocky Leaky. 

And as your cook at a smith's forge, 
Gives the fine flavour of the wool, 

To a sheep's skull. 
Which makes you eat *till you regorge ; 
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So, the communication is so great, 
Between your brains and your backside, 

Between the seat 
Of laziness and seat of pride. 

That tho* the brains of all you jokers. 
Never struck iire into a single joke. 
Yet if your bums were sing*d with pokers, 
Your brains, perhaps, might yield a little smoke. 

Spite of your heavy jokes. 
That fall upon the head; 
Like apoplectic strokes, 

Or pigs of lead. 

We*ll laugh, to see your highland sparks. 
Your highland breeding, and good manners, 
To see them, strut about the parks, 
With shirts display*d behind, like banners. 

Shewing our maids, and modest wives. 

Such modest sights. 
As make their husbands weary of their lives. 
They make them pass such restless nights. 

Our lovers sicken, and despair. 
Dejection preys upon our beaux ; 
The expectations of our fair 
Are raised so highly by such shows. 
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The Indians, I'm told, are more polite, 
They don't produce their brawny powers, 
They only show their powers by candle light, 
Amongst their favourite squaws, at certain hours. 

Good sirs, if I aright can read, 

You are design'd for books, 

Just as your friends, beyond the Tweed, 

For gardeners and cooks. 

Your pride, and laziness I guess. 
Disorder and torment your minds. 
And bring your coimtry to distress, 
For want of labourers and hinds, 

I think like you, it is a shame, 

That its best blood should now be bleeding; 

And blame 
The government for such proceeding. 

I would have sent the very worst, 
I would have sent you all a packing; 
You should have gone, the very first. 
You're good enough, for a good thwacking. 

But I am weary of inditing 

Such letters; 
And so I take my leave of writing, 
And leave you to my betters. 



X 
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EPISTLE THE SECOND. 

\rOU who assemble in disguise, 

And take your stand in secret places, 
Spitting into our mouths and eyes, 
With a pretence to wash our faces! 

But when you spy a Scotchman walking. 
His air and manner is so pleasing, 
That you immediately leave hawking, 
And offer him a peckle of your sneezing. 

I do not want to rob you of your snuff. 
Give it your countrymen, it likes me well. 
But do not fright us, like Macduff, 
Calling aloud, to ring the alarum bell ; 
Suspend your purulence, swallow your spittle, 
And listen to an Englishman a little. 

You know you spit at us, and hawk and cough. 
As if you had a charter, 
And also know we wipe it meekly off, 
Like Charles the blessed martyr. 

Whilst you go on abuse and rail, 
As if we were not fellow creatures, 
Laying about you like a flail. 
And bruising all our English features : 
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If we poor Englismen but smile, 

It is high treason, 

Tho* we are smiling all the while. 

Both with good nature and good reason. 

Not throwing dirt at a whole nation,* 
But laughing at the folly of a few. 
Whose prejudice and affectation 
Become them just as they do you. 

As if they were a chosen race. 
Clear and exempted by their birth; 
From all the vices that disgrace, 
All other children of the earth. 

I very readily excuse. 
Your want of complaisance 

To my strange muse, 
Dress*d in the careless dress of France, 

A la Fontaine 
A slattern but quite plain. 



* According to the reviewers, the greatest pleasure that 
the whole English nation enjoys, is to see their brethren of 
North Britain in their theatres represented as a parcel of 
scoundrels. 
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According to your notions, 

You must dislike the flimsy wench; 

Her dress and all her motions 

Are so intolerably French; 

'^ A graceless copy of a graceless hobbler, 

Just like a gouty shoe made by a cobbler. 

You think the bagpipe's notes are sweeter 

Than any pipe or any string; 

The ass preferr*d the cuckow*s song and metre 

To all the warblers of the spring, 

Either the organs or the soul 

Of you and asses are so drole. t 

Your ignorance and want of Sense, 

Your want of ears I do forgive ; 

But unprovok*d malevolence, 

ril never pardon whilst I live. 

Such your attempt to prove me to the North 

A foe to its acknowledg*d worth. 

In every country I despise 
A heart that's arrogant and narrow, 
As much as I esteem and prize 
David Hume and David's marrow. 

* The reviewers say that the verses hi the "Fables for 
Grown Gentlemen" hobble strangely, from fourteen to two 
syllables : that may partly be owing to their want of ears ; 
they must have the same objection to Fontaine. 

t Lyric epistles to the reviewers. 

16 
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Now to conclude, 
I am yours reviewing or review'd. 

But as my fables are not to your liking, 

Witness the fable of last year,* 

I send you something that's more striking, 

Concise and clear. 
I think you call it in your brogue. 
An apologue. 



THE APOLOGUE. 

COME folks get no more by their reading 

And meditations 
Than apes and monkeys by their breeding 

And observations: 
This I agree. 
May be apply'd either to you or me. 

The fable that comes after, 
Can only be apply'd to you, 
If it excites a little laughter. 
It answers all my view. 

An ape, by trade an imitator. 

Had spent the best part of his days, 

* The ass, the cuckow and the lark. 
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Like a reviewer or translator 
Of farces, interludes and plays, 
For ever copying and itching 
To shew his talents in the kitchen. 

He would divert you if you were not nice, 
And difficult to please. 
By cracking lice, 
And catching fleas; 
Which he would chaw, 
And cram into a kitten's maw. 

In short, 
Jacko had study*d many a trick. 
Which tricks, instead of making sport. 
Would oft'ner make you sick : 
Yet he would make you, now and then. 
Laugh like the foolishest of men. 

The cook -maid by the fire was fast asleep, 

No kind of harm suspecting, 

Jacko the ape was playing at bopeep. 

Reviewing and reflecting. 

Whether from liquor or from whim. 

The cook-maid laid in a strange trim. 

Hard by a razor left upon a chair. 
By Jackanapes was quickly seiz'd, 

16—2 
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The cook-maid's beard expos'd and bare, 
The grinning villain rubb'd and greas'd; 
Then snapp*d his fingers and look*d grave, 
Flourish*d his razor and began to shave. 

Jacko proceeded, without dread, 
Chatter*d and did not care a fig; 
Poor Margery was hack*d, and bled 
Like an assassinated pig. 

Rous*d by her pains like frantic sleepers, 

She snatched a pan of boiling broth. 

Bubbling and running o*er with froth, 

And threw it into Jacko*s peepers, 

Which blinded him and spoiled him, past all cure. 

Both for a shaver and reviewer. 
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A LYRIC EPISTLE 

TO MY COUSIN SHANDY ON HIS COMING 

TO TOWN. 

by thb same. 

Dear Shandy, 
\rOU know there goes a tale, 

How Jonas went aboard a whale, 
Once for a frolic, 
And how the whale set sail 
With a fair gale. 
And got the cholic; 
And after a great splutter 
Spew*d him up upon the coast 
Just like a woodcock on a toast 

With trail and butter. 
I should have thought him much to blame 
Had he gone back the way he came. 
So when you're over head and ears in debt, 
You'll fume and fret ; 
When once you're wip'd clean, if you presume, 
To plunge yourself again, fret on and fume. 
So when ^ man has lost his wife 

He makes a pother. 
But he deserves to lose his life, 
If he will venture on another. 
So when a miss just enters on her teens 
She makes a coil, 
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Because she knows not what she means 
— You lose your labour and your oyl. 
But by and bye, 
After you have taken your degrees, 
If you will try, 
You'll be instaird with ease. 
And you may take a flight 
Upright, 
Like me, 
And drop like Icarus into a vacant sea. 
And so, because comparisons are odious. 
Pray tell me plain. 
Whether the theatre in Drury-lane, 
Or that of York is most commodious ; 

And to oblige you, 
rU tell you a story of Elijah. 
As he was walking by a wood in sober sadness, 
Close by a mob of children stood. 
Commenting on his sober mood. 
And taking it for madness ; 
In their opinions. 
They hung together just like onions. 
And back'd them like such sort of folks. 
With a few stones, and a few jokes: 
Till weary of their pelting and their prattle. 
He order'd out his bears to battle, 
It was delightful fun. 
To see them run 
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And eat up the young cattle. 
Now had Elijah chang'd the scene, 

From thinking and walking 

To drinking and talking, 
Or any pleasant situation, 

It would have cur*d the spleen, 

And sav*d a lapidation. 

Your affectionate cousin » 

Antony Shandy. 
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An epistle 

TO THE GROWN GENTLEWOMEN, 

THE MISSES OF **** 



BY THE SAME. 



La musica et gli abiti sono della vagha invencione di Bartolomeo 
Cogliane, poeta lirico et virtuoso della camera della sua 
excellenza la Signora Contessa * * * * procuratrice di San 
Giacomo. 



T ADIES, I love you dearly, 

And for a proof I send this letter; 
To deal with you sincerely, 
I dare not offer any better. 
Many of your Mamas 
Would look upon it as a sin, 

Because 
They and their daughters are so near akin, 
It would be wading both through thick and thin. 
Time also, the best tutor of all others. 

Has open*d my deluded eyes; 
I have made fools enow amongst your mothers, 
I wish it was as easy to make you wise. 
This, says Miss Notable, is positive grimace. 
He thinks to rub the mould off an old face, 
By being smart and sly; 
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Just as a housewife thinks you'll eat^ 

Her fusty meat 
When it is season'd in a pie. 
Miss Notable, you are a cynic, 
And though in Greek it means a bitch, 
I only mean you are a mimic, 
When you set up to be a witch. 
Can you imagine me so queer 

An engineer 
To think of making my advances 

By fancies ? 
I know that an approach is made 
Sideways and by insinuation ; 
I know my trade. 
But not by a rhetorical 

Or metaphorical 
Or verbal disputation; 
But by a real zig-zag operation. 
I would as soon attempt to take a city 

With sugar-plumbs 
Insteads of bombs, 
As take a miss by being witty; 
Or to take you. 
When you're in cue 
To romp and grapple, 
Like Eve, 
Taking you only by the sleeve, 
And pulling out an apple. 
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A miss that's brought up in a boarding school, 

Or in a cloystcr, 
Is like a stool, 
And like an oyster. 
For though a bungler can't get at her. 
An oyster-monger who has thought on't well. 
And understands the matter, 
Contrives a way into the shell, 

Like any eel, 
Into a wheel, 
Of wicker. 
Gobbling the oyster and the liquor. 
The reason why she is like a stool, methinks 

Is this; 
(I do not mean a stool that stinks) 
That never can be like a miss; 

I mean a stool, 
Not in the nature of a chair. 

But a mere tool. 
Placed in a corner here and there 

With an intent 
Not to be useful — but for ornament; 
Just like the image of a Chinese lubbard. 
Sitting upon a chimney-piece or cupboard. 
Yet when a drawing-room is full. 
Or when a company draws near 

That blessed sphere. 
Where all are happy that are dull, 
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And they are taken up with some debater, 
You clap you down slipping aside 
And so your stool is occupy 'd 
Sooner or later. 
And so a miss that's thrown aside like lumber, 
Alt ho' they watch her, 
Will find occasions without number, 
If any one's inclined to catch her. 
When a man's saying all he has to say. 
And something comes across the way 
Without a provocation, 
I do not call it a digression. 
But a temptation 
Which requires discretion. 
And therefore I petition 
For leave to give a definition 
Of the word reputation ; 
'Tis an impression or a seal 
Engrav'd, not upon steel. 
On a transparent education, 

Which, held up to the light, 
Discovers all the strokes and touches 
That mark the lady of a knight, 
A mantua-maker, or a duchess. 
A miss brought up in fairy courts, 
Practis'd in sublunary sports, 
And contemplations in the dark. 
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Is apt to be surpris'd 
By a superior power disguis'd 
Like an attorney's clerk; 
Oft in the darkest night, when every head 
Is wrapped in sleep, 
And free from cares, 
He sallies from the deep. 
Stealing up the back stairs, 
And without dread, 
He'll creep 
Upon you unawares 
Into your bed. 
A fairy is a cunning elf. 
And seldom meditates a rape 
In any shape 
That you suspect yourself. 
Sometimes in front he will appear 
Just like a barber's block. 
And sometimes hang upon your rear, 
Dress'd in your footman's frock. 
When once you are enchanted, 
You are commonly possess'd all night, 
Like any house that's haunted. 
And like a haunted house, a priest must set you right. 
And then by reason of your tender age 
You are no less in danger. 
From Hamlet and Ranger, 
The enchanters of the stage. 



\ 
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You are not open to so many snares, 
From dancers, singers, 
And fiddle-stringers, 
As from players. 
Players make love by letters patent, 
All other artists are excluded. 
But now and then it has so happen*d, 

The law has been eluded; 
And by a trick of a logician. 
No lawyer's whim; 
For instance, if the artist's a musician. 
You must convert the proposition. 
That is, you must make love to him. 
I do not mean, my dears. 
To alarm you with my fears, 
Though I could bring examples recent, 
And make reflections. 
To shew that such amours are neither decent, 
Nor good for your complexions. 
Let but a single spark of fire fall 
Into a powder magazine, 
It blows up all. 
Quite and clean. 
So when you have finish'd a neat billet-doux, 
All but the stopping. 
And you're in raptures leaning, 
A drop of ink, you know not how. 
Comes dropping. 
And blots out all the meaning. 
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If you delight in slops 
And will be always tasting and touching, 
You may meet slops where a few drops 
Will blot your scutcheon : 
Your face breaks out in spots, or you're inflated 

To. a degree 
So as to be 
Hon^unculated. 
I quite forgot I was in such a trance 
To give a hint, 
A3quint, 
About a country dance. 
Dancing contributes greatly, 'tis confess'd, 
To open and dilate your chest, 
And is exceeding good, 
To purify the blood 
And humours. 
But if you sit too long, and cool too quick. 
Your hand is seiz'd and you fall sick. 
It feels as if it felt — all over — tumours. 
Shaking, as if you shook a stick, 
Tingling and numb, 
Finger and thumb, 
Paralitic. 
If people would but stick to their professions, 
You would be dancing, 
Not sitting and romancing. 
Like an old justice at a sessions. 
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Supposing now you have escaped all rocks, 

Not without many shocks, 
Amongst the shoals of calumny and rancour, 
Thank heaven you are not stranded; 
Throw out your anchor, 
And then do what you please when you are landed. 
Sure I speak plain enough, you understand 
That I would have you marry out of hand ; 
Whether you wed a coxcomb or a sloven, 

By fair means or by covin ; 
Marriage resembles a perpetual oven. 
Your chief expense and trouble's in the making, 
Which need not be repeated. 
Unless you are cheated. 
From the first time you put a cake in. 
For after that without being heated, 
It will continue fit for baking ; 
Constantly ready night and day. 
If you don't bake at home, your neighbour may; 
Do but contemplate a pudding's end. 
There is a string goes round about 
Her snout. 
The string is very much the pudding's friend. 
He keeps her within bounds, or else she would be 
spoil'd, 
And by his means she gets well boil'd. 
Look at that Spit again, 
What is it keeps your meat from burning; 
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It is a chain 

That humours it in turning; 
And by that means, as you have often boasted. 

Your meat is always nicely roasted. 

Just such another tye is marriage; 
I take the marriage-noose, or wedding ring, 

If you are prudent in your carriage 
To be a pudding-string. 
And for the marriage-chain, *tis prov*d as clear as glass 
To be but a jack-chain a chain for a jack-ass. 

'Tis all made out as fine as silk: 

Now attend my lovely lasses, 

And ril provide you all with asses. 

You shall not want for asses' milk. 

I wish a miss was like a leek, 

Whose head is long. 
And strong, 

Altho* the tail 

Be frail 

And weak. 

I could say in three words all that I have to speak, 

Dissemble 

Whether you resemble 

The proud or weak. 

Meekness and pride alike inflame desire, 

A truth well known among the wenchers; 

So oil or brandy thrown into the fire. 

Are neither of them quenchers. 
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Take that which suits you hest;^ my gentle dames. 

Either will do to set a house w flames. 

'Tis not sufficient to inflame^ 

You must provoke, but you must tao^^ 

Observe the anglers. 
They don't take every fish that comes; 

So, many of your danglers^, 
Are but bull-heads and miller's thumbs. 
A captain or some pretty fellow, 
May dangle with you at a Rout ; 
Just as they fish for salmon with a menow. 
Or a red clout. 
But when you walk with Strephon arm in arm. 

And feel all over new-milk warm. 
Whilst he complains of penalties and pains; 
You'll seem 
Like an iced cream 
If you have any brains. 
Adam was weary of a single life. 

And seeing Eve bashful and nice. 
He thought her fitter for a wife. 
Than any beast in paradise. 
So when a squire sees a maiden coy, 
He makes a jointure; 
And in a fit of joy, 
Prefers her to a pointer. 
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